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Why Does It Happen Here: pooxs aN 
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A the end of each working day, all over of seven to enjoy electric light, for one out of OR 
America, millions of workers come out three to own an electric refrigerator? AM 
into parking fields like this, climb into their Why? Because American industry has sought to =" 
own automobiles, and drive to their homes. give the public more goods for more people at less “ie 
It’s a familiar sight in the shadow of almost cost. It has developed new products to make —_ 
American factory, but it doesn’t happen in possible better living; it has learned to make ae 8 


foreien lands. Few foreign workmen have cars them at lower and lower cost, so that more <7 
4 Lid t 4 v ui e AlS. FILMS 


> . > have e ; . re the 
Why, then, does it happen here? millions of people have been able to have the 


good things of life. :- 
Why is it that America, with only 1/15 of the oe a oe Se 
; senerai Electr.c, througn its researcn activities 
population, owns nearly three fourths ang through the application of electricity to 
the world’s automobiles; has half of its the tasks of factory and home, has been a Managing E 
telephones; uses one third of the electricity leader in this progress. Its efforts today are M. Rk. BENI 
produced? Why is it possible for five out of six directed to the creation of still higher living 
merican families to own radios, for five out standards in America. 
MAXW 


G-F. research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Shape of Things 


CERTAIN STARTLING FACTS EMERGE FROM 
the story we publish this week on the behavior of Mr. 
Kennedy in the matter of the German refugees, facts 
which raise the pertinent question—Whom does our 
Ambassador in London represent, anyhow? First, it took 
a cable from President Roosevelt and a nation-wide po- 
grom in Germany to bend the Kennedy-Chamberlain 
axis. Second, the news of the President's effort to jolt his 
Ambassador into action was not, as far as we can learn, 
published in the United States. Why wasn't it? We have 
searched our own newspaper files and consulted the 
librarian of the New York Times, and found no dispatch 
mentioning the incident. To our minds the situation 
revealed in our correspondent’s story is one which 
should cause concern to all decent Americans. It boils 
down to this. The American Ambassador connived with 
the British Prime Minister to impede the efforts of Mr. 
Rublee and the Intergovernmental Committee to deal 
with the desperate situation of the refugees. When the 
pogroms finally precipitated a major crisis and multi- 
plied and dramatized the problem, these two officials 
stepped forward with vague but large solutions and ac- 
cepted credit for an intention to do something. But their 
past conduct throws the gravest doubt on their present 
role. The fate of the refugees should not be left to the 
reluctant mercies of men who put ‘‘appeasement’’ before 
humanity. Mr. Kennedy’s behavior in London has be- 
come a scandal. Isn’t this a time when we should have 
an Ambassador who at least represents the interests of 
his own people and the desires of the President? 


as 


THE FEROCIOUS NAZI PROGRAM HAS AT LAST 
roused the civilized world to face the task of finding a 
haven for the disinherited Jews of Central Europe. Now, 
if ever, when public indignation and pity have risen to 
unprecedented heights, there may be hope of reaching 
a genuine solution. It has become obvious, at last, that 
no private agencies can do the job alone. Yet the danger 
is that, unless strong pressure is continued, the govern- 


ments, slow-moving as they are, may stop with halfway 
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measures. The President's move to extend permits of and several hundred dollars in checks to | 
igees in this country on visitors’ visas is an excellent procuring a fair trial for Herschell Grynzs; 

it is only a gesture. The insistence of the a new French decree he may be tried in secr 

1¢ Jews will be allowed to leave only after all the more reason why pressure should be ex 


y have been stri] ped of every penny increases both the defense, lest the French government out . 


gnitude and the desperation of an already staggering Germany dispatch him to the guillotine wit! 


sroblem. In a later issue we shall discuss the numerous investigation of the circumstances surroundi: 


' r 


{ The Journalists’ Defense Fund, formed to h 


x 
iV 


ins so far put forward inwhile popular pressure 
or a comprehensive solution must be continued and tributions, received $1,000 from its first ap} 
ing its appeal to non-Jews, it has already 
$10,000 and has retained a prominent French 
defend Grynszpan. 
XTRACTION OF MONEY UNDER TORTURE wi 
Inapping for ransom are considered among civil- 


‘sicable forms of crime. Yet RETURNS FROM THREE MORE BY-ELE 


come a national virtue and make it abundantly clear that the British peo, 


on a normal part of treasury proc edure. All too behind Prime Minister Chamberlain in his pea 


tly the latest pogrom is intimately related to German price policies. Five constituences have voted t 
the murder of vom Rath serv- England's “‘little general election.” Three 

convenient excuse to put into effect measures carried by the opposition, and the government 

ired. Several months ago Goring ordered all in the other two have been obtained by reduce 


heir wealth, and the completed data now Most notable has been the victory of Vern 


sment of the colossal fine of $400,- writer on international affairs and stout 


ldition the Jewish community is to pay for collective security, in the rock-ribbed Tory 


} ] T ° f 1 vauy Po 2 ino - : he } tr 
: done to its property by the Nazi hood- of Bridgewater. Running as an independent | 


d to amount to nearly as much more. Mr. Bartlett won by 2,332 votes in a constitue: 
rman government is seizing the proceeds was carried by the government in 1935 by a n 
se. in so far as they are against 10,569. Mr. Bartlett's triumph carries unus\ 

provide a — onsiuene of cance because it was the first for the new 
ulation, however, seems likely coalition which has arisen in opposition to Cha: 

, as Lloyds of London are reported to foreign policy. On the previous day John M 
ents in escrow until the policy straight Labor candidate, won at Doncaster in } 

nestic funds will go a by 11,708 votes, a gain of 4,000 over the last 

he cost of mobilization during The one Chamberlain victory came in the leat! 

vith national resources already center of Walsall, where Sir George Schuster 

nit, seems to have been met by infla- known banker and economist, triumphed by 

int of currency in circulation rose rapidly in reduced margin on the National Liberal ticket. 
mber and is now more than 40 per cent sharpness of the Labor defeat was unexpect 
ir ago. In the field of normal taxation though Walsall is situated in a non-union indu 
ir. for while national income is little if at which has traditionally leaned toward the Con 
n in 1929, taxes are up by 80 per cent. The fact that the latest opposition triumphs « 
imstances the Nazi government is likely the postponement of the new Chamberlain-H 
ter methods of financing. The ¢ atho- versations suggests that more substantial conces 
the next in line, with the Schwarze soon be forthcoming in an effort to check the : 

pointing greedily to property controlled wave of popular displeasure. 


un} atriouc, and criminal clergy.” + 


x SECRETARY HULL’S TRADE AGREEMENT 
THOUSAND AMERICANS IN FORTY-SIX with Britain and Canada are important, politi 

telegrams to Dorothy Thompson last week in economically. They do not, of course, herald th 
0 a speech over the radio in which she analyzed nium, nor can they be expected to bring abi 

of mind of the seventeen-year-old Jewish ref- increase in world trade immediately. But they 

ugee from Germany who shot the Nazi diplomat vom the biggest breach yet achieved in the tariff wa 
Rath in Paris and involuntarily gave the signal for the under American leadership, all countries have 
robbery, mutilation, and murder of thousands of help- since the war. They involve a definite modifi 


if TT fere > > ich f 
less Jews in Germany. In addition came uncounted letters the imperial-preference system with which Bi 
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r + lfucantain 
create a seir-contain 


to further agreements with the other 


Politically they may be considered a force 


tain away from the Nazi orbit and a counter- 
attractions Of autarchy. ine 


yn both 


only be assessed by experience. In gencral the 


> + , 
rywhere to the 


: } 
of the specific reductions of duties 


; of horse-trading appears to have resulted 
yargain. A greater volume of American than 
exports is favored by lower rates. On the other 
iking tariff cuts this country appears to have 


her more generously than Britain. American 


and some food products should find better 
in Britain, while British traders have won 
ns on textiles and a variety of manufactured 
It is not detracting from the merit of the 
nts to point out that they will do very little to 
ir surpluses of wheat and cotton. We have still 
the fact that the world market for such staples 
and will not be restored by any possible trade 
its. This does not mean that we should dismiss 
I's policies as futile but rather that we must 
they will not save us from the task of reorgan- 
riculture and turning the vast marginal acreage 


d to cotton and wheat to some more profitable 


> 


JAL DEFENSE IS NOW WASHINGTON’S 
theme. Brass hats and bureaucrats have gone 
rmanent huddle under the benevolent eye of 

larterback and are discovering military angles 
major problem. Tentative plans have already 


ped for utilities and railroads, and now the 


ing brought into line. We are well on the way 
ring a cartload of arms, but as The Nation has 
out before, we are forgetting the foreign-policy 
lhe President, indeed, touched on this matter a 
; ago when he proclaimed the defense of ‘‘con- 
olidarity.”” That is an impressive phrase, but 
we can translate it into terms of armaments we 
answer to such questions as, At what point out- 
three-mile limit does defense start? Until we 
lefinite foreign policy to guide us, the amount 
l of arms we get are likely to be determined, not 
needs but by the degree of heat the different 
can turn on the Treasury and Congress. Again 
‘rave danger in allowing defense to dominate 
economic policy. It may be easy to slip through 
‘ew Deal projects disguised in uniforms, but this 
smartness can all too easily overreach itself. Let 
forget the grandiose schemes for the regimenta- 
f industry and labor which the War Department 
, cherished. We do need an armament plan, duly 
nate to a foreign policy, just as we need an eco- 


plan. There are, ao doubt, many points at which 










ANTI-TRUST PROSECUTIONS IN THE MILK 
industry have been for a r time, and Assistant 
Attorney General Thus 1 Arnold is to be congratu- 


lated for his courage and energy in obtaining indictments 


for price-fixing against sixty-th individuals and thirty- 
four corporations in the Chicago area. Much will be 
made—by newspapers which draw calcium from milk- 

idvertising—of an apparent contradiction be- 


com} any 


tween the activity of the Department of Justice and that 


of the Department of Agriculture, which has issued 


marketing orders or agreements fixing milk prices in 
twenty-four urban areas. The contradiction is an unreal 


one. The fixing of prices by the government, under legal 
] 


safeguards, is hardly comparable wit! price fixing by 


private combinations, in secret, and without surveillance. 


] 
I 


The Secretary of Agriculture, after hearings, fixes prices 


to producers but leaves retail prices to competition. It 


| ] MY } ! 1] 
should hardly be necessary to add that milk combines do 


not establish prices in order to protect farmers or con- 
Commission 


sumers. Investigations by the Federal Trad 


and by the Department of Agria re during the past 

few years h revealed enorm us pi fits on the part of 
‘ melie @ = . ] ] 

the great milk companies which dominate the distribu- 


ssing of milk, and most of the established 


dairy-farm cooperatives as well. The FTC estimated that 
the average annual return on stockholders’ investments 
in the ten largest dairy corporations from 1929 through 
1934 was 10.25 per cent. The farmer is getting too little, 
the consumer paying too much. Milk is too important a 
food to be left to the mercies of a few monster corpora- 
tions. We are more interested than surprised to find that 
one of those indicted at Chicago is Professor Leland 
Spencer, milk expert of the New York College of Agri- 
culture. Professor Spencer's methods of analysis aroused 
criticism in New York in 1934 when an investigation he 
made for the state showed that the milk companies were 


practically earning no profits at all. 
» 


THE SAFE ARRIVAL OF THE ERICA REED AT 
Barcelona was a dramatic and memorable event. The 
food ship’s cargo, contributed by Americans, not only 
brought vital relief to those who have suffered so much 
for values we prize; it was a symbol of that anti-fascist 
fraternity which neither non-intervention committees nor 
neutrality laws can wholly disrupt. We are proud that 
readers of The Nation contributed so generously to the 
ship's cargo. Our rejoicing is tempered only by amaze- 
ment at the attitude of the Catholic weekly America to- 
While the ship was speeding to a 


ward the voyage. 


c 





: 
r, America was 

uing warnings 

sunk. This chance 

rs of that journal, not because 
for thousands of 

itraged neutral 

ng the cause of 

= bawesric ef Lahitante 

9 Starving its innapitants. 
ntial’’ hint that 
surreptitiously 

and thus woo American 


tched by the 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IS 
as a result, some Ameri- 
» of this stubbornness ts 

g of 25,000 impov- 

ned by the medical 

rs have had the benefit 

1 which has drastically 
Now, at the instiga- 
rican College of Sur- 
spital board has slammed 
ns identified with the 


order has momentarily 
ruling, e situation 1s 
{ ] r » « ] + 

Medical Society in that area 

A.’s aristocratic precepts 
ns serving the cooperative 

nt attack, typi al of 
ist-ditch war on group medicine, is of 
uuflaged behind proclamations about ‘“‘im- 
ul standards.” Its real consequence would 
irkers of decent medical 

¢ ] . | . . . 1; | 

m renaers them peculiar y 


penalize an unusually 


IIARLES LINDBERGH'S SENSATIONAL 
tics continue to agitate the 


1 


bout the in- 


] 
Olt 


did would 

rd for it? 

Zi or m«¢ rely 

: would 

nt him across 
offering any de- 
Lawrence with a 
for 


ime 


the 


and the politicians, ‘The latest ts 


Th “4 N 


worse than all the others. According to “int 


from German aviation and American diplom 


ters” Colonel Lindbergh is contemplating re 
Berlin. The rest is silence, as far as Lindber; 
cerned, and journalistic conjecture. The Associ 
reports that the Colonel’s German friends are 
find a house with a garden for his two small 


ince the housing shortage is acute it is sugg 


he may find what he wants among the Jewi 
that have recently been abandoned! Isn't it tim 
Lindbergh, if only to keep his father from tur 
more in his grave, let the world know what all 


maneuvers really mean? 


+ 

THE LONG FIGHT FOR THE FREED¢ 
the Scottsboro boys has met an unexpected an 
reverse. When charges were dropped against 
the boys last year it was confidently expected that 
for the others would be promptly forthcoming, 
ernor Bibb Graves of Alabama has disregarded 
whelming weight of evidence as well as the ur 
of the civilized world. All judicial avenues of 1 

tly exhausted: and while Governor Grav 
office in January, his successor has thus far ind 
intention to act more humancly. Will Alaba: 
California, rob its victims of most of the years 


lives before rectifying 


a wrong? 


Hope and Despair 
in Europe 


HE worldwide reaction against the lat 


Semitic excesses in Germany indicates th 

overrated his Munich triumph. The comn 
ple of the democracies have shown a capacity 
from defeat for a new stand against reaction. 
censorship and the growing suppression of civil 
protests have been heard from every quarter of th 
While President Roosevelt was the only head ot! 
state to make a public denunciation, he spoke 
common people in all the democracies. In Eng] 
silence of the government contrasted with the 1 
pressions of public condemnation of the Nazi t 
France the rising tide of opposition to Daladier 
torial ambitions coincided with displeasure at | 
cent flirting with Hitler at the very moment 
attacks against the Jews were at their height. \ 
extreme right joining the Socialists and Comm 
opposition to Reynaud’s decrees, Daladier’s ear! 


}?} 
it / 


not unlikely. Even Poland, noted for anti-Jew 
rages of its own, is reported to be shocked by th 


to which Hitler has carried his attack. 
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drive has attained. 


there any evidence that the coauthors of the 
, pact have in any way been sidetracked in their 
ition to bring Europe under the domination of 


1 


licies. In the midst of the flare of indignation 
Hitler, both Chamberlain and Daladicr com- 

ir long-planned surrender to Mussolini, white- 

, the Italian seizure of Ethiopia and giving the 

D in effect, a free hand in Spain. Although belliger- 
ts have not yet been granted to Franco—largely 


of the protest of the Soviet represent itive on the 


N tervention Committee—an effective and wholly 
kade against the Spanish government ts being 
d by France and Britain. Last week's disastrous 
Barcelona munitions plant makes this action 
hreatening than ever to Spanish liberties. More- 
mberlain is reported to have given a decisive 
to King Carol of Rumania in his effort to gain 
and political support in Britain to offset the 
lrive in Central Europe. Although Carol was 
| as few visitors have been in England in recent 
> received neither the loan nor the trade conces- 
hich he declared he needed to defend his country 
Nazi economic penetration. Much less was he 
obtain promises of aid against the tactics which 
Hitler used so successfully in Czechoslovakia. Having 
rned away empty-handed by Britain, Carol is un- 
to be more successful in France, where grave do- 
perils threaten the stability of the government. 
It 1 seem that Carol has repeated Benes’s mistake 
ng to the west rather than to the east for support 

t Nazi aggression. 
southeastern Czechoslovakia the outlines of Nazi 
are also gradually being unfolded. The new 
mous Carpatho-Ukraine is apparently to be used 
i i springboard for a new Ukrainian nationalist move- 


t which, under Nazi domination, will demand “‘self- 
iination”’ for the Ukrainians in Poland, Rumania, 
> Soviet Union. With German influence gaining 


throughout Central Europe, and Spain in grave 


oO 
oO 


r, an early overthrow of Chamberlain and Dala- 
would seem the only hope of preventing Hitler 





realizing, well ahead of schedule, the aims set 
f in “Mein Kampf.” 
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h \ ni d to tt yin li rvi to 
his objectives while pretending to differ merely with his 
methods. Much of his program obviously its here to stay 


i d 


one could regard even the pos- 


Under other conditions 
sibility of a New Deal defeat in 19-40 as part of the usual 
rhythm of progress, one step backward after two steps 
forward. 


This might have been a possible view in 1918. It ts 


| 
not in 1938. There is no prospect now of a new period 
of capitalist stabilization and expansion during which, 
without too much danger, we could allow reforms to 
become atrophied, as they would under a conservative 
Administration. Measured retreat is impossible in a 
world in which the propertied classes inevitably turn to 
a fascist solution of the problems of capitalist decline. 
The stagnant pools of permanent unemployment must 
be drained or they wili breed the storm troops of a 
future American Leader. The impact of the axis on our 
socicty is ines¢ apable. Its rearmament drive raises the cost 
of basic raw materials, pushes up our tax bills by forcing 
us to rearm too, limits the possibility of reform by the 
necessities of defense and the need of winning and hold- 


, spreads the disintegrating 


virus of anti-Semitism, and gives weapons to reaction 


ing allies in business circles 


and sets examples for its leaders the world over. Under 
these circumstances the New Deal must be not merely 
continued but broadened if democracy in America is to 
survive. 

The recent elections served the useful purpose of a 
dress rchearsal. The campaign disclosed the obstacles to 
be overcome, the enemies to be fought. The undertow to 


the right originated in a middle class surfeited with re- 


an, the well-to-do farmer, 


the better-paid white-collar worker have little appetite 


form. The small business n 


for change at any time, and the effects of their terrifying 
toboggan slide to 1932 and the shock of the bank clos- 
ings are wearing off. It is true that they operate their 
businesses and earn their bread under a system which is 
still ailing, though no longer bedridden. But the drag of 
unemployment and the minor cyclical fluctuations of the 
past few years seem to irritate rather than spur to action, 
Perhaps the chief value of the monopoly investigation is 
that it may again rouse these groups to a realization of 


their position, 


Novemk 


I. . itself was to be dissoly 
However much the delegat 
dangers prolonged dissension in the lal 
no sentiment whatever for co: 
+} ] A , 
these lines. Moreover, it was 
leaders would have a sudden chan 
not a shred of evidence that the Fr 


sons are ready to surrender their cla 


workers even though the Federation 


iL A 


has failed to organize them. At 
Until the craft lords pull their head it of t | however, 
and acknow ledge the logi al interests of the C. nol .A 
one hope for solidarity in the labor movement li Washing 
position of the rank and file of both organiz dent Roo 


nerate, industrially as well as political] 


ssible. The bitter harangues of some of the ¢ 


\ ‘ 
Ys \ 


lar r 


rs at the convention are not going to be h 


} 
iar 


rection, but despite this far f 


rrom unnatut 
on, there 1s every sign that the great 

O. members not only want such practical 1 
tting it. C. I. O. and A. F. of L. worked 
ve in many places in the recent elections, not 


ormal peace comes now must take tI 1c West Coast, in Pennsylvania, and in New Y« 


not called until the 


L\ 


ir cooperation proved both fruitful and inst: 
all the Pecksniffian concern of the press for | 
labor movement, the present disunity finds la 
ynger than it was before the C. I. O. came 
ne; for the first time a severe economic depress 
! over the country and left its labor mx 


Between unity with concessions and uncompro 


ndence the C. I. O. has made an irrevocabl« 

- unity with the A. F. of L. now would n 
two organizations together; it could only en 
nity within the C. I. O. 
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<ennedy and the Jews 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


London, November 19 
MERICA’S streamlined Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy is now being credited by his friends 
with helping induce Neville Chamberlain to do 


something toward alleviating the distress of 700,000 
German Jews. But it required sharp prodding, along 


Hitler's latest tornado of anti-Semitic terror, to 
rsuade Mr. Kennedy to bestir himself. 

George Rublee, director of the Intergovernmental 

Committee on Refugees, has been endeavoring honestly 

g the three months he has been occupying that 

n here, to spur Mr. Kennedy to action. Against 

odds and meeting one rebuff after another from 


the thirty-one nations on his committee, Mr. Rublee has 
ben trying not merely to earn the $15,000 yearly salary 
attached to his new job but to create a sanctuary of de- 
( for Hitler's victims, to whom he represents a last 
I An occasional polite cough from Mr. Rublee, 
however, scarcely attracted Ambassador Kennedy’s 
notice. And so early in October Mr. Rublee telephoned 
Washington and prompted the cablegram which Presi- 
Roosevelt dispatched to Mr. Kennedy for delivery 

to Mr. Chamberlain. 
But Mr. Kennedy apparently did not see eye to eye 
with the White House in gauging the importance of the 
refugee tragedy. It may have been symptomatic that the 


{ States Ambassador, now a familiar and welcome 
visitor at 10 Downing Street, instead of handing the Presi- 
message to Mr. Chamberlain and thereby lending 
nal emphasis to it, simply sent it to the Prime Min- 
messenger. This mechanical mode of procedure 
in part account for the few noncommittal words 
which Mr. Chamberlain replied to Washington. 
There is yet more conclusive evidence that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his high-powered ambassador at the Court of St. 
James's were at variance in estimating the refugee issue 
uchstone of civilization. In his unpublished com- 
ication to Mr. Chamberlain, President Roosevelt at 
g me length said he considered solution of the refugees’ 
m extremely important, not only for simple 
g nitarian reasons but also for the political appease- 
pe f Europe. 
ntrasting with President Roosevelt's opinion were 
Kennedy’s conversational remarks to Mr. Rublee, in 


irse Of which the Ambassador said he was ready to 





Intergovernmental Committee moral support, 





le clear that he was unwilling to endanger other 





;’ in which he is interested and which he deems 





more essential. According to reliable private advices 
current in London, Mr. Kennedy refrained from iden- 
tifying the other fish he is intent on frying. Nor did he 
explain how his more active intervention in behalf of 
German refugees could have endangered, say, acceptance 
of the then pending invitation to the British royal couple 
to visit the United States next summer, or a possible 
approach to war-debt settlement following a signature of 
the Anglo-American trade pact. If credit is due Ambas- 
sador Kennedy in this connection, it is mainly for his 
candor in intimating to Mr. Rublee that he declined to 
regard the plight of Germany's stricken Jews and Gentile 
refugees as a major interest of the American government 
and that he quite definitely preferred not to let the refu- 
gees cramp his diplomatic style in London. If he kept his 
sympathy with the refugees well under control, Ambas- 
sador Kennedy was at least scrupulously polite, almost 
too polite, to Mr. Rublee. During the period under re- 
view, however, in drawing up the lists of the people 
chosen to enjoy the lavish and gracious hospitality of the 
Kennedys’ home Mr. Rublee was evidently overlooked; 
he was not among the guests. 

Unleashing of warfare upon German Jews on an un- 
precedented scale last week, culminating in the summon- 
ing from Berlin to Washington of Ambassador Hugh 
Wilson and President Roosevelt's condemnation of Nazi 
savagery, seems at last to have goaded Ambassador Ken- 
nedy to join those trying to cope with what he had 
viewed as a relatively minor problem. Fresh instructions 
from Washington may also have had something to do 
with Mr. Kennedy’s consultation with Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Halifax, and Malcolm MacDonald, Minister for 
Dominions and Colonies. Admittedly, the complete 
blowing-off of the lid in Germany caused a more resound- 
ing detonation than Mr. Rublee’s gently admonitory 
cough. To many, however, it will seem a pity that Mr. 
Kennedy was apparently prevailed upon to help close 
the barn door only after the Nazi runaway horse had 
bolted and left in its path a broad sweep of ruin and 
anguish.. 

Of course, there is this to be said for the Ambassador's 
desire to avoid being too deeply bogged in the ugly 
refugee mire: Mr. Chamberiain himself has consistently 
opposed letting the refugees impair an improvement of 
Anglo-German relations. And Ambassador Kennedy, in 
his eight and a half months in London, has time and 
again demonstrated convincingly his slightly grim deter- 
mination to collaborate with the British Prime Minister. 
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“Continental Defense” 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, November 21 

HE President made a fine brave gesture when he 
voiced his own and this nation’s horror over the 
streamlined barbarism which is supplanting Ger- 

man civilization, but the question remains whether it 
was more than a gesture. The President sought to point 
his remarks by proceeding in the next breath to suggest 
a program of “continental defense,” based upon the 


supposed “‘solidarity” of twenty-one American republics 


and the Dominion of Canada. His point was that the 
American republics and Canada will unite to repel any 
Nazi attempt to gain a foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Alas, there is where the catch comes, and the 
Nazis are not likely to overlook it. There is very little 
evidence that such solidarity exists now or that it can be 
produced in the near future. The only formal basis for 
concerted action of the kind envisaged by Mr. Roosevelt 
is the convention signed at Buenos Aires two years ago. 


It provides: 


In the event that the peace of the American republics 
is menaced, and in order to coordinate efforts to prevent 
war, any of the governments . . . shall consult with the 
other governments of the American republics, which, in 
such event, shall consult together for the purpose of 


finding and adopting methods of peaceful cooperation. 


What does this mean? It means that if any one of the 
twenty-one republics, including the United States, deems 
itself threatened, it can summon the other twenty into a 
huddle. All are pledged to join the huddle but none is 
pledged to do anything afterward. In some quarters, 
indeed, the phrase “ peaceful cooperation” has been con- 
strued to mean the opposite of military cooperation. The 
fact is that the convention is just another example of 
the bumbling rhetoric in which statesmen take refuge 
when they are unable to accomplish anything tangible. 
I do not say that “hemisphere defense’’ is an unattain- 
able goal. It is surely conceivable that Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Japs will drive the American republics and Can- 


ada into a common defense pact. For the present, how- 
ever, Roosevelt's declaration that our conception of 
national defense has been exchanged for a conception of 
hemisphere defense, must be accepted as a conception 
rather than a reality. 

The Argentine Foreign Minister put it rather neatly 
when he said his country had always ‘felt’ solidarity 
with other American republics in the matter of defense, 


but any thought of concluding pacts was out of the ques- 


to “feel’’ solid—and do nothing about it. Similar pious 
expressions were uttered throughout Latin America, buy 
among them I was able to discern nothing beyond , 
feeling on the part of each nation that, if attacked, jt 
would be greatly relieved to have the others come to its 
assistance. It is in going to the assistance of others that 
the rub occurs. As for Canadian participation, the Presi- 
dent's Kingston speech pledging our arms to the Do- 
minion’s defense in case of attack was notable for the 
enormous enthusiasm which it failed to arouse i: 
country, Canada, or England. The truth is that all ; 
amorous gestures on our part produce lifted ey 

and a fastidious drawing away. We are a good neighbo: 
and the Canadians like us fine—especially when we 
show a disposition to stay on our own side of the fen 
A system of “hemisphere defense’’ based on mil 
alliances is obviously impossible, and one illustration y 
suffice. To become binding on this country they \ 
require the ratification of the Senate, where they \ 
certainly meet the fate which overtook the | 
Covenant, only much more quickly. 

I am loath to accept a partisan Republican argument, 
but there is a large plausibility in the imputation that 
the President is confusing political defense with na 
defense in the present instance. That he intends going 
in for armament in a big way is quite evident. The need 
for it is less evident. It is very plain, however, that 
elements in this country which go into convulsions 01 
expenditures for schools, roads, hospitals, sewers, and 
public power plants would be very happy if the 
sums were laid out for armament. National defen 
moreover, is always a sacred cause. The Chicago Tribune, 
which publishes faked photographs of WPA worke 
under scurrilous captions, would drape American flags 
around a picture of the same workers digging a gun 
emplacement. How could General Johnson find it in his 
heart to criticize any appropriation for mechanizin 
army? How could Walter Lippmann or Dorothy Thomp- 
son cavil at any measure labeled as a defense agai 
Nazis? The temptation to spend in the name of “‘nat 
defense” is a powerful one. Moreover, it has this 
tage, that many of the desirable projects now bei: 
ried on in the name of social justice could be car: 
quite as well, at even greater cost, under a 
“patriotic” slogan. 


The Administration has just suffered its first great 


reverse at the polls, Under such circumstances it is natu 
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Administrations—and it would be singularly 


ristic of this one—to resort to a quick change of 

If the voters are a little weary of being indig- 

it the Stock Exchange, the power trust, and the 

eague, they probably will welcome an invitation 

er their indignation to Hitler, Mussolini, and the 

{1 Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japs certainly can 

1 on to supply their indignation with plenty of 

- the next two years. I indulge in this surmise 

without malice, and, indeed, with a feeling that 

| surmise to be true may be all for the best. The 

when I contemplate the recent election results 

lvania and Michigan I get a little weary of the 
[hey love to be buncoed. 


f the most interesting reports in circulation here 
erned with the Supreme Court. It is said on good 
that after the present vacancy has been filled, 


Justice Brandeis will retire and be succeeded by Felix 
Frankfurter. Such a succession would have all the per- 
fection of a poem. Professor Frankfurter’s qualifications 
are so obvious that even the American Bar Association 
concedes them. During the court fight it was reported 
but 
if an inducement to retire were needed, the prospect of 
being succeeded by Frankfurter would provide it. There 


that Justice Brandeis was nettled over the age issue 


, 


remains the question of filling the existing vacancy. I am 
told the President would dearly love to appoint Frank 
Murphy, but has been warned the Senate probably would 
refuse to confirm him. I cannot believe the Senate is 
quite that bad, but if it is, the President should not 
shrink from the issue. Serious opposition to Murphy 
could only arise from his refusal to shoot the sitdown 
strikers and the fact that he is a Catholic. If those are 
sufficient grounds for rejection of his name by the Sen- 
ate, let us know it. The roll call will be public. 


Hague’s Army Falls Back 


BY McALISTER COLEMAN 


VISITING Martian traveling through New Jer- 
on one of this autumn’s golden days would 
rdly have imagined that so peaceful a scene wa 
a war setting. Even the wastelands of Hudson 
ick of the Palisades have had a strange, smoky 
) the sun-flecked haze. Yet for more than a year 
has been harried by wars and rumors of wars, 

, even interplanetary. 
a group of some twenty men and women went 
the empty streets of Jersey City on the dawn 
mber 20, 1937, to distribute C. 1. O. leaflets at the 
f a factory, the struggle between labor and Mayor 
became a real war. Before that, skirmishes had 
1 on picket lines in Jersey City; striking seamen 


, later, boot and shoe workers in the big sweatshop 


that is the Harborside Building had been thrown 

t Haguetown into Hoboken; Arthur Garfield Hays, 
nting the strikers, had kept a lone vigil carrying 
rican flag on a windswept street by the docks and 
tled out of town—only to seek and obtain an in- 
from Judge William Clark, the federal judge 
just recently issued another injunction restrain- 
Jersey City police. But the C. I. O. was late in 
organization work in Jersey City. Though it was 

| earlier in other parts of the state in defiance of 
t Harold Hoffman (what has become of that 
young man?), it did not undertake the organiza- 
f the badly sweated workers in Hague’s home 


o 


intil after election last year. 


The first attempt to distribute leaflets in defiance of a 
local ordinance resulted in the complete rout of what 
Hague called “the invaders.’ With great shrieking of 
sirens and spectacular fury, the police fell upon the dis- 
tributors, arrested five of them, and pushed the rest into 
the Hudson Tubes. Then Hague rallied his pay-rollers, 
his. Legion mercenaries, his Catholic and Chamber of 
Commerce supporters in the first of his surging ““Ameri- 
can Night’ mass-meetings at the Jersey City Armory. 
There he called for a holy war against the C. I. O., against 
the defenders of civil liberties, and against all other per- 
sons with ideas offensive to the Jersey City dictatorship. 

Since that time the opposing forces have clashed on 
many battle fronts. They have met in Jersey City’s Journal 
Square; in the mean side streets of the grimy town; in 
Newark’s Military Park, where Norman Thomas was 
egged by Hague’s gangsters; in Hague’s dependency of 
Hoboken, where Herman Matson was brutally beaten and 
then arrested for profanity; in municipal, state, and fed- 
eral courts. More recently they have met at the polls, 
where in spite of a thumping Hudson County Democratic 
vote and the combined blessings of the army, the navy, 
and Jim Farley, William H. J. Ely, Hague’s candidate for 
the United States Senate, went down to defeat. 

As usual, both sides here claim a victory. If we sift 
the facts from the published communiqués we find that 
although Hague’s iron grip on Hudson County has not 
yet been broken, the recent injunction granted by Judge 
Clark restraining the more flagrant restrictions on civil 
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liberties in Jersey City has hurt Hague in many influential 
quarters. Pending the final fate of the injunction in the 
higher court, members of the C. I. O. may walk unmo- 
lested through the streets of the city, distribute leaflets 
urging organization, and even hold outdoor meetings 
under certain circumstances. It is difficult for an outsider 
to realize what a concession this is. That the Mayor has 
been upset by Judge Clark's ruling is indicated clearly 
enough by the zeal with which his lawyers are pressing 


their appeal for a stay of the injunction. 


Hague is happy over the failure of the federal grand 


jury to return an indictment against him and his ofh- 
cials for conspiracy to 

violate the United States 

civil code upholding civil 

rights. He is not so happy 

over the announcement 

of Welly Hopkins and 

Henry A. Schweinhaut, 

special assistant attorney 

generals, who conducted 

the investigation, that 

they would present new 

and stronger evidence 

against Hague to another 

grand jury. In the suit 

roy, brought by Norman 

Thomas, who asks for a 
mandamus forcing Hague 
to give him a permit to hold outdoor meetings, Hague 
has won in the lower courts, but an appeal is being 
taken to the higher court. The case of Herman Matson, 
vho was given a suspended sentence by a scared little 
Hoboken magistrate, has also been appealed. Now and 
again rumors reach Hague that investigators from the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee are in town, though 
lately nothing has been heard from that body. That Hague 
is becoming distinctly ‘‘allergic’’—to use the word fre- 
quently employed by Judge Clark in his amazing injunc- 


tion decree—to these libertarian counter-offensives is 


evidenced by his recent behavior. Never an ‘“‘easy boss,” 
he is now bellowing at his cowed lieutenants, bawling out 
his press agents and lawyers. 


Snarled up as he is in these various legal nets, the 


1] 
sixty-three-year-old boss is most irked by the political 
situation. From the time he was nineteen, a recent gradu- 
ate from the leadership of a gang in Jersey City’s swarm- 
ing Hook, his 


manufacture of Democratic majorities. He is one of the 


whole active life has been devoted to the 


last of a generation of indigenous political bosses. If now 
his creed sounds like a made-in-America version of fas- 
cism, it should be remembered that he was running his 
town in the Tweed-Croker tradition when Mussolini was 
a jittery editor of Avanti and Hitler was painting houses 


in Austria. Mass hooliganism, political reprisals, and the 
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rest were rampant in our own Jersey City befor 
“totalitarianism’’ ever came from overseas. The | 
of oppression of minorities is old stuff for a m 
been able to decide months before election just | 
Republican votes were to be allowed in Jersey « 
When the colorless Ely was taken out of his 
to run for Senator, Hague kept in the backgr 
Mayor's first choice was John Milton, who had 
to Washington as a reward for his faithful s 
chief of Hague’s legal staff. Milton, however, 
back home, and it was arranged that Hague was 
Ely to run on a vague New Deal platform, trust 
indorsement of the Administration at Washin 
the votes of the WPA workers to pull him thr 
New Deal gave its indorsement in thoroughg 
ion. Secretary of War Woodring told a vast H 
mass-meeting that the President would be “thr 
hear how solidly Hudson County stood behind ¢ 
Deal. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Edison sp 
same effect, and finally Jim Farley arrived to giy 
cial benediction. Young Ely was so impressed 
hysterical outburst he turned to Hague sitting b 
on the platform and cried, ‘‘He is my leader, my; 
leader.’” Whatever happened to energize Hague 
behalf, the aging boss showed that his political h 
not lost its cunning. Hudson County turned in a : 
of 131,000 for Ely, 2,000 more votes than wer 
Jersey City’s favorite son, Governor Moore, in t! 
election. Although Barbour won by a majority of 
000, Hague had shown Jersey and the world 
Hudson County at any rate “I decide, me over | 
Nevertheless, Hague’s prestige through the 
been sadly diminished. The unpredictable Senat 
ers, who went to Washington with the Hague | 
who has occasionally shown signs of independe: 
now demand a slice of federal patronage, hith 
curely within Hague’s jurisdiction. And there is t 
ennial threat of a legislative inquiry into the hay 
in Hudson County on Election Day. Last year | 


judges held the line against investigators from ‘I: 


secking to look into Governor Moore’s astound 
jorities. Now, however, with fourteen Republi 
seven Democrats in the state Senate and forty-on 
licans and ninetgen Democrats in the Assembly, 
Legislature may be more ardent in its pursuit of | 
cratic skulduggery. 

On the whole, poiitically and legally, the fight 
to be going against the boss, and the stories of hi 
ment are renewed. After all, he is sixty-three 
he likes his golf at Miami with Jim Farley and his 
pals on the Democratic National Committee, of w! 
is vice-chairman, and he has been well rewarded 
outstanding services to the big industrialists of th 


Why not quit and take things easy, with no insultin 


yr 


ly 


around to disturb the twilight of his years? That thought 
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New Je 
r so Hague is assured by his loyal A. F. of L. 
Furthermore, Hague app: j 
he is one of the last bulwarks of old-fashioned 


rently sincerely be- 
m against the tide of red “naturalism.” 

nace of ‘naturalism’ may require some ex- 

for those unacquainted with the vocabulary of 

holicism. It is a phrase constantly on the elo- 

\ of John A. Matthews, who served as Hague’s 

literate front in last summer's injunction pro- 

Perhaps Mr. Matthews himself deserves some 

n. He is a blurredly handsome, florid, gray- 

rmously articulate Newark lawyer with a lu- 

tice, a beautiful radio voice, and an itch to 

Several years ago, during the fight of the con- 

lectricity against the exorbitant rates imposed 

Service Corporation of New Jersey, which 

cs gas, electricity, and transportation in the 

as defender of the poor. 

amination of Thomas N. McCarter, the puff- 


nt of Public Service, put Matthews on the 


1 ] 
(thew pop} Ip 
atti VS po} pea uj 


To his everlasting regret the writer of this 
Mr. Matthews 


- ] ‘ > 
ibout the state assuring Catholic organizations 


? , ’ 
ted in the publicity build-up. 


Labor Encyclical of the Pope contained more 

tally radical ideas than anything put forth by 

or Communists. He was named Papal Cham- 

nd Sovereign Knight of the Military Order of 

id he became a member of Hague’s legal force. 

the injunction proceedings he constantly prompted 

\ tr while he was on the stand, and in radio speeches 

med, “If you, Mr. Thomas, and your ilk want to 

le-Christianize Christianity, the great Catholic 

ill ride you out."” Now Matthews has discov- 

it is the subversive philosophy of ‘‘naturalism,”’ 

as Norman Thomas, that is undermining our 

is. Naturalism is not defined other than as 

7 & Christ, but Hague is sure that something has 
ibout it and that he is the man to do it. 

r the extent of Hague’s losses in this past year, 

n accomplished in New Jersey to advance the 

beralism. The fighting has been done mainly by 

Hays, Morris Ernst, Thomas, and others. Few 


n the recent elections presented so clear-cut an 





Hagucism, yet the Republicans made little use of 





pit. sure, Warren Barbour wrote a Ietter to Thomas 











Jersey liberals, and there are such, had the ch 


two evils and chose the lesser. They voted against Hague 
to be sure, but they also voted for th 


poration, ihe rauroads, and the insurance ce Mpanics, Lor 


which Barbour is a front. Many liberals were shocked 
by the New Deal's indorsement of Hague and stayed 
away from the polls. After a year 
is no liberal movement in the state worthy of the name. 

But after all, the chief cause of war in New Jersey was 
the attempt of the C. I. O. to organize the unorganized 
y, C. I. O. head in the state, has 


announced that the Clark injunction means the end of 


William Jennings Carn 


the sweatshop in New Jersey. Now that C. I. O. organ- 


izers have freer access to Jersey City workers, we may 
expect a renewal of the drive, which has seemed strangely 


hesitant of late. Depending 


~ 


the leaders of the New Jersey C. I. O. have been content 


too much upon outside aid, 


to fight the issue in the courts, the papers, and over the 


radio. They have not taken their fight to the factory gates, 
the sweatshop doors. To be sure, the atmosphere of Jer- 
sey City is still none too salubrious for organizers of 
any union except the tight-held, Hague-ridden A. F. of L. 
crafts. But strong unions have been built against greater 
odds. Even if the Clark injunction is stayed, it is doubtful 
if Hague will attempt any more mass deportations of 
organizers at this time. Freedom to distribute literature 
has been established by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, and some hall-owners may yet be found 
with courage enough to rent their places for union mect- 
ings. It would be difficult to name a spot better suited 
than Jersey City for an immediate show of C. I. O. 
strength, but if there is to be a show, it must be put 
on by New Jersey industrial unionists themselves, not 
depending on aid from across the river. 

Why do reporters of the American scene hasten from 
New York editorial offices straight across Jersey on their 
way to supposedly more colorful sources of copy? Why is 
New Jersey so neglected by the collectors of Americana? 
Consider the events of this past year: legionnaires in the 
cellar of a Jersey City armory waiting for the word from 
City Hall to stage riots as spontaneous as ihe Nazis’ anti- 
Jewish demonstrations; Hague shouting on the witness 


stand that he would send all reds to Alaska 


he meant 
Alcatraz but couldn't hear Matthews prompting him; 
John A. Matthews’s personal war on “‘naturalism"’; Jer- 


seymen riding around the country on the night of the 


broadcast shouting, “The Martians are 
getting eight cents a day for relief in 


Hoboken and Matson beaten for protesting; John Longo 


still in jail for, of all things, election frauds in Jersey 
City; Jeff Burkitt, thrown out of jail a day ahead of time 


The NA 


so that there could be no reception for him, wal 
streets of Jersey City with a gag in his mouth. 
South for the fantastic, the sinister? Only a 
away, my young writing friends, is a copy-mine 
the richest ore imaginable. 


Spain's Schedule of War 


BY LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


Toulouse, France, November 

VER since the Munich “peace’’ pact, republican 
Spain has been expecting the worst at the hands of 
the Chamberlain government—and has been get- 

ting it. It anticipated, for instance, that the Anglo-Italian 
pact would speedily be ratified and that the rebels would 
no longer be i led in their attacks upon shipping. 
All this has happened or is happening. But the Barcelona 
government, disillusioned and grim, has its own plan of 
ction which in no wise is affected by these developments. 
After the Anglo-Italian pact was agreed upon last 
April but held in abeyance pending “a settlement of the 
Spanish question,” the Ne grin government, newly re- 
inforced, followed the policy of frustrating the Cham- 
berlain government by a determined resistance. Culmi- 


nating in the successful Ebro offensive, this upset all 
calculations for bringing about a Mediterranean peace 
on the basis of a Loyalist defeat, and upset Franco's 
plans for the winter. The Chamberlain government was 
embarrassed in the eyes of the country—as was expected 

although Chamberlain was not. That gentleman is 


} } 


above being embarrassed. The scheduled “settlement of 


9 

the Spanish question” having thus been prevented, a 

token settlement was arranged for the purpose of making 

nent effective. Italy made a token withdrawal 

teers—and immediately began sending back to 

Spain more war materials and men. It is obvious, and 

the fact has been long discounted in Barcelona, that Italy 

has no intention of getting out of Spain until it obtains 

it it wants, and the Chamberlain government has no 
crossing its pathway. 

wise discounted at Barcelona that this tokena 

t’’ of the Spanish que stion would be followed 

granting of belligerent rights to Franco and his 

is not of record that such rights have been 

is yet, although the sinking in the British Chan- 

mber 2 of the British-register ship, Canta- 

in the service of the Loy lists, vould 

cre has now been a token recognition of 

erency. Without belligerent rights Franco 

lest, much less attack, burn, and sink, any 


tever, whether of the adversary or of forcign 


governments, outside the Spanish three-mile 
When in the summer of 1937 such procedure 
lowed on the Mediterranean, it was rightly call 
and the Nyon conference stopped it. Now wh 
are sunk at England’s very door, one hears not 
whisper of protest from England’s government. 
But since what is happening is only what the 
lona government expected, that government is | 
its own course according to schedule. What that 
will be was clearly indicated by Prime Minis 
Negrin’s speech of October 14. Its outstanding n 
that the sive qua non of any settlement of the § 
question is the driving of the foreigner out of S; 
that to accomplish this Spaniards of both sid 
unite. It was a peace-or-war speech the import 
which has not been sufficiently noted abroad. S; 
said Negrin, were prepared to go on fighting 
the price of their own extermination rather than 
an arranged peace incompatible with Spanish 
“They are no homing pigeons who bring peace 
he told other countries. Putting his finger on th 
the policy of the “‘non-intervention” countries 
Spain, he said: “They affected to ignore what « 
knew [that is, the Italian and German inter, 
confident that meanwhile we would succumb 
they could weep over our tomb for our futile | 
and the inclemencies of destiny.” And he 
“Peace will not be achieved by a pretense of st 
the fronts and carving out artificial frontiers 
rebel and loyalist zones. . . . If any Spaniard adm 
even in hypothesis, he commits the highest 
against the fatherland and strips himself of 
nationality."” To the Spaniards who are his ad\ 
today he offered “‘a reconciliation . . . upon a | 
collaboration with a view to the reconstruction 
rebirth of Spain.”” A vision of what might hap; 
given in the following words: ‘That is why 
triumph and will triumph. If justice is done to 
very soon; or, if they continue to create obstacl« 
then in months. Or perhaps in years, after a lon 
gle 


’ 


in the streets if necessary and at the cross! 


they attempt to suflocate us. 





: ] Ld; ramen? +] 
en to it the republican government, rather 
: . C er } } fist “+ + +1, 
in, Was ready to let the conflict revezt to the 


fighting that marked the first part of the 


r. “I consider the last statement the most impor- 
- * ’ 
of the speech, I was told by a member of the 


Reflecting the main idea behind the speech, 


is today preparing both for peace and for war. 
lona has learned that at Munich Mussolini de- 
1 continued free hand in Spain and furthermore 
following four demands on Chamberlain: 
; thold in the Balearics, if not actual possession 
(2) guaranties that the political and economic 
; given him by Franco in return for his aid will 
lled; (3) the establishment in Spain of a friendly 
ment, which would certainly not be an anti-fascist 
(4) final settlement of the Mediterranean 
n. The British government may or may not be 
to accede to these demands, but it would be 
vised to understand that any attempt to do so will 
ng peace in Spain except by “‘suffocation” of the 
in government. 

Quite apart from specific terms, there still remains 
tion of the political and economic pledges given 
and Germany. How are these powers to be com- 
| for their heavy expenditures in Spain, made in 
ration of those pledges? In the Cortes Negrin 
zed that republican Spain would recognize no 
ns incurred toward Italy and Germany by the 
gime. However, his peace-or-war declaration of 

r 14 was silent on that subject, and this has been 

ted as leaving a loophole for an arrangement 

se countries on the question of compensation. 

nber of the government informs me that this 

n has no significance. Others think that it may 

[ believe that opinion in Spain would accept the 

off of the two fascist countries by a monetary 

ment if thereby the invaders could be got out of 
and the main obstacle to peace be removed. 

Cabinet member mentioned above further in- 

1 me: “The words of Negrin relative to welcom- 
diation between ourselves and the invaders’ [as 
lished from mediation between Spaniards} does 
n in that Spain is ready either to treat with Germany 


ly or to compensate them for their war expendi- 
ncurred in an effort to destroy us. What it means 
foreign powers, which by their so-called ‘non- 
ntion’ have made it possible for the invader to 
foothold on our soil, are free to negotiate with 
those same invaders in an attempt to get them out if 





le. But we will have no foreign mediation between 





tds of one side and Spaniards of the other.” 





There is a growing certainty that the government 
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while at the same time helping Italy and Germany along 
i 

@ f C ] +] : ra > +5] 
a course that struck directly at England's most vital 
terests. Franco's recent offer of neutrality toward F: 

. ] % . } 
land in case of war over Cz ia is set down in 
Barcel — = “ 

darceiona as merely another such snare. “I am confi 


dent,”” said the same Cabinet member 
egged on by 


€ 


in the hope of d ludin 


— 


taly and Germany to make such an offer 
g England and catching it un- 
awares in Spain. By so doing th y might have procured 
a blockade of Spain which would have strangled the 
republican government, which is a natural ally of Eng- 
land notwithstanding the injuries it has suffered from 
England's policy. With the Spanish war thus liquidated, 
Germany and Italy would have been in a stronger posi- 
tion to menace England and France by sea and by land.” 

In this difficult situation republican Spain is losing 
no occasion for making conciliatory gestures toward 
Spaniards on the opposite side. Although semi-public 
religious worship in chapels has now been the order for 
some time, the government is determined to establish 
public worship in churches as soon as possible. Unfor- 
tunately the greatest obstacle has been the opposition of 
the majority of the clergy and their most ardent fol- 
lowers, who are determined at all costs to fix on the 
Barcelona government the stigma of being anti-God. 
The Vicar General has in writing forbidden the Basques 
to hold public worship in churches. On October 17 three 
Ministers of the government marched in a Catholic 
funeral procession through the principal streets and 
boulevards. It was the first time since the war that a 
surpliced priest and the cross have publicly appeared in 
a religious ceremony. The gesture was intended to show 
Catholics on both sides that the republican government 
is the government of all Spaniards, whether Catholics 
or dissenters. It was significant that the procession every- 
where was received with the utmost respect. 

In connection with Negrin’s policy of conciliation it 
may also be noted that the execution of death sentences 
has for a considerable time been suspended, notwith- 
standing Franco's brutal refusal to suspend death sen- 
tences on a reciprocal basis. About 200 persons are under 
sentence of death now for treason or similar crimes in 
various government prisons. I know of one such person 
who has been transferred to a children’s school as a 
teacher and is no more than a nominal prisoner. It seems 
clear that the government would like to spare the lives 
of all these condemned if possible, and in general 
pursue as humane a policy toward prisoners as is com- 
patible with war. Yet it is not to be doubted that the 
lives of some of these men will depend on whether 


peace or war to the bitter end shall be the outcome of 


Negrin’s gestures toward peace. 
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HI! 1-oen c atroci in G many have inter- 
rupted for the pr t the negotiations | en 
Hitler 1 Neville Char rlain, but those nego 
tiations will « inly be resumed if Ch xerlain has his 
VW Th I l i no d bt th if the pi 5 ed An lo- 
Ger 1 understanding would take the form of a four- 
power pact into which Franc 1 Italy would be admitted 
as junior rtners. It aj irs, however, to have been 
recognized by Hitler that some sort of permanent o1 rani- 


According to my information, Hitler 
might even be willing to return to the League if the 
Covenant were drastically amended, notably by the sup- 


] 
the 


rression of Articles 10 and 16. An amendment of 


, along and difficult business. Some 


~~ 
7, » 
o 
c 
> 


of the amendments to Article 16 and Article 26 a lopte 1 
by the Assembly in 1921 have not yet come into force 
because they have not yet received the necessary ratifica- 


tions. Furthermore, whereas Italy has not yet actually left 


the Leag nd the Italian notice of withdrawal can be 
revoked at any time before December, 1939, Germany is 
tually ©) itside the L "UC and has to be reelecte 1, 


Germany would certainly not consent to return to the 
Le wue Wil 


A new permanent seat can be created only by a unant- 


hout having a permanent seat on the Council. 


mous vote of the members of the Council, and Russia as 
a permanent member can always veto the creation of a 


permanent seat for Germany and und uubtedly always 


\ Id. Thus it will never be possible to get Germany 
back to the League unless Russia can be forced out. It is 
precisely for that reason that the Soviet government will 


pr bably remain in the League and refuse to be forced 
out. In these circumstances it is difficult to see how the 


League can be made safe for fascism, and it would seem 


— 
eer 


be scrapped altogether if the Hitler- 


*, Chamberlain has apparently decided to 


undermine the I rue from within by a “purge” of the 

retariat by which all officials hostile to fascism, or at 
| t all in wu rtant posts, W uld be eliminated. The 
first step t 1s end was taken rather more than a 
month ago when the Secretary General, M. Avenol, got 
rid of his own Chef de Cabinet, Marcel Hoden, a French- 
man, by r his contract and suppressing his post 
as from October 31. M. Hoden was dismissed under a 
staff 1 which empowers the secretary general to 
( f f a member of the staff if his post ts 
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with a view to the reduction of the staff. Since 


no such reorganization js in progress, M. Aven 
abolish the post of chef de cabinet. 

M. Avenol frankly based his decision on per 
political differences between himself and Hode: 
the allegation that Hoden’s conduct had given 
to certain governments, notably the British go 
and thereby done injury to the secretariat. Bef 
missing Hoden, Avenol paid a visit to Paris, 
saw Georges Bonnet, the French Foreign Secret 


although the initiative in the matter came from ] 


the French government no doubt agreed. 

The action taken against Hoden is the cli: 
press can paign against him and certain other 
of the secretariat which began more than a year 


= 


June 7, 1937, the Geneva correspondent of th 
Italian Stefani agency sent a telegram which 
the same day in those Italian papers that publish 
noon edition on Mondays. It accused Hoden and ‘ 
a French member of the Political Section of t! 
tariat, of having inspired a speech made by Fal 
delegate from Mexico, at a meeting of the Extr 
Assembly on May 26, 1937, on the question of 
dentials of the Abyssinian delegation. The 
General immediately appointed a committee | 
over by Mr. Lester, Deputy Secretary General, | 
an inguiry. After hearing evidence the commit 
nously reported that the assertion of the Stefani 
was entirely without foundation. Fabela also w: 
the Secretary General to the same effect. Ever 
then Hoden has been the object of constant att 
fascist and pro-fascist papers, notably in the Paris 
Candide, which is the organ of Chiappe, late pr 
the Paris police, and his family. 

One of Avenol’s accusations against Hoden v 
he belonged to a small group who introduced 
into the secretariat by pursuing a policy of their 
opposition to that of the Secretary General, at 
sometimes opposed their own opinions to thos 
delegates of their own governments. This means 
put their loyalty to the League of Nations first in 
ance with the declaration that has to be made | 
League Council in public session by all officials 
rank of director or above at the time of their 
ment. This declaration runs as follows: 

I solemnly undertake to exercise in all loyalt 


cretion, and conscience the functions that have 


f 


> Luse 








1 


n and those who are merely 
overnments, from whom t 
The latter are so numerous that the se 
to be what it was intended to be and at first 

international civil service. 

untries most responsible for this change are 

and Italy, especially Germany. The deteriora- 

» secretariat began after Germany entered the 
1926. The great majority of the new German 

ntirely lacked any international spirit, and the 

rovernment looked upon them, and they looked 
mselves, as government officials bound to obey 

m Berlin. This was just as true in the period 

as it was after Hitler came into power. The 

Fascist officials were equally subservient to their 
nt, and the bad example of Germany and Italy 
wed by some other countries. There are still 
the secretariat who “‘seek or receive instruc- 

n governments and other ‘‘authorities exter- 
They belong to various nationalities. It might be 


it if there is to be a “purge,” 


these are the 
iat ought to go, not those who put their loyalty 
igue first. That is not, however, the opinion of 
} Chamberlain or of the Secretary General of the 
f Nations, who is acting on his instructions. 
apparently intended to get rid of about fifty or 
mbers of the secretariat,’some of them officials 
positions. It will be done under pretext of 
y. On September 30 the Assembly of the League 
ns at its last meeting adopted a resolution au- 
the formation of a committee to make an 
ion of the budget of the League and recommend 


providing ‘necessary economies.” In the same 
tion the Secretary General and the Directer of the 

ional Labor Office were requested “to prepare 

t ift budgets for 1940 in the light of the recommen- 
of the committee.’’ This committee has now been 

and will presumably get to work. There is no 

bers 


n to suppose that a majority of its members, or 


ps even any of its members, have any desire to 
r the proposed “‘purge”’ in the secretariat, but rec- 
idations in themselves reasonable and desirable 
be manipulated to effect that purge. 

r example, it is quite possible that the committee 
recommend the fusion of certain sections of the 


iriat. Neither the Disarmament Section nor the 





rities Section has now much to do, and they might 





sed with the Political Section. It has already been 








1 { CCI ry General 1 ¢ Lot lO 
men obnoxious to the f 5 

Since it is, however, | m 
before the Committee on | 1 B pro 
G esa report the in rs OT { [ I I 
a more rapid procedure which \ » make it mu 
easier to get rid of the anti-f { i! ils. The last 
Assembly arrived at the following decision: 

Until the next ordinary : in of the Assembly 
Secretary General and, as regards the International La 
bor Organization, the Director of the International 
Labor Office, acting with the aj | of the Super 
visory Commission, which may take all decisions by a 
majority vote, shall have power in their discretion to 
take any exceptional administrative or financial measures 
or decisions which appear necessary (including the 


amendment of administrative or financial regulations) 


, 
and such measures and decisions shall have the same 
force and effect as if they had been taken by the 


As 5C ml ly. 


It was, however, provided that this should be brought 


President of the 
Nineteenth Session of the Assembly (that is, the sessior 


held in September) if and when in his opinion a stat 


last session was mn 


into force only by a decision of the 


of emergency had arisen. As th 
closed but only adjourned, the Assembly is still in being 


and its President is Mr. De Valera. It rests with him 


therefore, to decide whether these exceptional powers 


shall be given to the Secretary General and the Directo: 
of the International Labor Office. A literal interpretatiogs 
of the Assembly resolution might justify Mr. De Valera 


in deciding that a ‘‘state of emergency” has arisen, bu 


such a decision would certainly rot be in accordance wit! 


the wishes of the Assembly. The resolutions were 
adopted merely to provide for the possibility of wa 
breaking out before next Septemb: r, and it was clearly 
explained at the time that a “‘state of emergency” really 
meant a state of war. De Vaicra has fascist sympathies 
as his words and actions at Geneva have shown. If h 


declared a state of emergency, the Secretary Gener: 


could do almost anything he liked, subject to the ay 


proval of the majority of the Supervisory Commission 


which deals with the finances of the League. 
It will be much more difficult to deal with the Inter 


» ] } 


national Labor Office. Nobody believes for a moment 


W inant, 


hat the new director, John P. would allow 


a 


himself to become the instrument of those who wish to 


make the League of Nations safe for fascism, 









Hamilton, Montana, Not 


ROBABLY in no other state is the domination of 


one corporation so outstanding as in Montana. The 
A 


great Anaconda Copper Mining Company, owning 

| a | < 4 < 

as it does all but two of the daily new spapers in Mon- 
tana, and controlling by advertising or credit the ma- 
jority of the weekly papers, can mold public opinion to 
an alarming extent. This was made painfully clear to 
ymntana by Tuesday's election, when 


Representative Jerry J. O'Connell, liberal New Dealer, 


was defeated by the copper-power-newspaper combine, 


ptr yeressives in Mi 


aided by Senator Burton K. Wheeler and Governor Roy 
A. Ayers. 

Senator Wheeler, who since the Su; 
copper and power inter- 


reme Court fight 
has become the darling of the 
ests in Montana, gave the word that O’Connell must go. 
The state machine of the Democratic Governor, Roy E. 


Ayers, came to the Senator's help, and a campaign was 
started for Dr. Jacob Thorkclson, Republican and Ana- 
conda Company nominee, the like of which had never 


been witnessed in Montana. As a result a political 
nonentity was built up to the stature of a United States 
Congressman in six wecks. 


Day in and day out tl 1 


the company press denounced 
O'Connell and praise d Thorkelson. Senator Wheeler tin- 


duced Dr. Francis E. Townsend to withdraw his indorse- 


ment of O'Connell and later to come to Montana and 
make an address against the Congressman. Although 
Townsend spoke to 600 persons in Helena, and made 


a district-wide radio address in addition, his appearance 
was something of a flop. More than 175 persons walked 
out of the hall in a body when he started his attack upon 
©' Connell. 


lownsend Clubs in western Montana passed resolutions 


Even after his visit, the majority of the 


ind rsing O'Connell's candidacy. 

When it was apparent that this strategy would not 
work, Senator Wheeler similarly induced several of the 
rail brotherhoods to withdraw their indorsement of 
O'Connell. An edition of Labor condemning O'Connell 
and praising Thorkelson went to its regular Montana sub- 
scribers, and in addition thousands and thousands of 
nt into the district for door-to-door dis- 
tribution in Missoula, Kalispell, Whitefish, Helena, 
Butte, Anaconda, and Bozeman. This distribution was 


handled by the Anacon 


cCOpics WCT 


a Company. 


Over various radio stations in western Montana a 


statement was read purporting to come from James A, 
Farley, to the effect that Mr. Farley had urged Montana 





Liberal’s Defeat —a Case Histor 


BY JOHN E. KENNEDY 


Democrats to get together and had severcl, 
O'Connell for his attacks on Senator Whec! 
course, the Postmaster General denied that he 
such a statement, but it was then too late to 1 
harm which had been done O'Connell's 
When this matter was checked, it was disc 
the news dispatch in question had been for 
Montana radio stations by Ed Craney of ra 
KGIR of Butte. Craney sent other stations th 
as having come from the Transradio Press 
the revealing note, ‘Senator Wheeler would 
any additional publicity you are able to gi\ 
nouncement.” 

The Catholic hierarchy opposed O'Connell 
nook and corner of his district, and the copy 
company crowd, who control both the Catholi 
Catholic groups, got the word to Masonic gro 
a member of the state legislature O'Connell h 
fight for the free-textbook bill, which would 
mitted children in parochial schools to obtain 
the same basis as students in public schools. 

With the Democratic State Central Com: 
trolled by Senator B. K. Wheeler and the Co: 
through the chairmanship of Arthur F. Lamey, 
and utility lawyer of Havre, it was clear to O'¢ 
the outset that he would receive no financial 
tions from the State Committee. Lamey was fra 
these were the instructions he had received fro: 
up. The Democratic National Committee like 
no financial contribution to the O’Connell 
and the Democratic Congressional Committec 
regrets at not being able to help. 

William Green’s refusal to indorse O’Con: 
request for Thorkelson’s election did little har 
matter of fact, the Montana Labor News, the A. | 
organ for Montana, urged O’Connell’s reelection 
however, a sad blow that John L. Lewis of the ( 
failed to indorse him. Miners and smelter wor 
Butte and Anaconda were asking each other d 
campaign why, if the Congressman was a friend of f, 
John L. Lewis didn’t offer his support. 

A. F. of L. unions in Helena passed resoluti 
demning Green's action and indorsing O’Connc!!. | 
Saturday, November 5, they presented a paid a 
ment to the Independent and the Montana 
Herald in Helena, both dominated by Anaconda, g 
union labor to stick with O’Connell. Both ne pers 
refused to accept the advertisement. 


AA 
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Communist bugaboo was played up in every way, 
its climax in the last week of the campaign 


rkelson’s company supporters brought out a 


with a picture of Uncle Sam at the top, Thorkel- 
he bottom, and in bold type the words ‘Crush 
sm.”’ In the last two days of the campaign 
ls were circulated all over Montana claiming that 
that Roosevelt had not mentioned O'Connell in 
radio address was conclusive evidence that the 
was against him. 
nnell fought his campaign without any organi- 
ith inadequate finances, with no help from the 
Committee or the National Committee, and with 
werful copper-power-Wheeler-Ayers machine 
him. He had to depend upon his own platform 
and the support of three weekly papers, the 
News of Hamilton, the Columbia Falls Review, 
Montana Labor News of Butte. While Senator 
spoke in practically all of the small towns in 
t urging Democrats to vote against O’Connell, 
Vheeler and Rose Bresnahan, dismissed director 
Women’s Division of the WPA in Montana, 
ill WPA sewing projects urging support of the 
can nominee. The Senator, a former ardent dry, 
nt so far as to visit Montana bars and buy drinks 


reing the defeat of O’Connell. 


Pocket Guide 


THE PRESS-AGENT RACKET 


now big business is obsessed with ‘the great com- 


| 


new profession,” that of public-relations counsel— 


s agent in modern dress. He has been with us for 
e but he has recently come into a new prosperity. 
is no other business quite like his. He makes his 


ith his customer on a completely up-in-the-air basis. 
t I 


t promise to deliver anything specific, and after the 
ne he can’t prove what he has accomplished by sales 
He waves clippings to show how much newspaper 
he has obtained free—but whether it has sold the 
t's goods is something else again. And the amazing 
is that business doesn’t try to find out what it is getting 
ts money, whether the press agent is earning his pay or 
ely exploiting a rich racket. 
t is the justification for these public-relations counsels ? 
re they? How do they work? What do they accom- 
What are their profits? 
d by the FTC, the Food and Drug Administration, 
nsumer movements, the manufacturer is hysterically 
to put on a better face before the public. And since 
blic is learning to distrust his advertising, he tries 
ross his story in some other way. He ought to 
it the best public-relations copy is the goods he is 


Often, instead of trying to sell better goods, he tries 





| words, and the public-relations counsel provides them. 





ho are they? Among the bigger I ublic-relations counsels 








iny of Los Angeles (“‘Beat Upton Si 
1 


Ralph H Jones (Little Steel), A nd Norr. B 

ene starts up every week. No ipital is ne 1, and fo Ins 
of them reputation would be a drawback. They do ed 
nerve, and most of them have it, 1: the o vhe 
proposed to wash all the statues in the I 1 St ith 
Col gate’s Soap. Colgate’s said no. The War D partmen 
said no. But the p-f.( released a story all the same, say! 
that the War Department didn't want its statues to | 
cleaned although a soap company had offered to do the jo 
for nothing. In addition to the foregoing, all the big adver 
tising agencies now do big-time public-relations work, han 
dled by what they call the publicity department 


How do the general run of public-relations counsels work 
They have employees ready to grind out routine stuff, bi 


suppose they are asked for an article glorifying canned good 


They get a chemist of standing to write a piece for a bi 


magazine which will be read by unsuspicious iders whe 


have no idea that it is press-agent stuff. The manufactur 


| 
then makes quotations and sends them out to newspapers 
5 i i 


100ls, and they 


They send mountains of material to the s 
work overtime on the radio. They dispatch speakers t 
schools, to colleges, to women’s clubs, to organizations of 
business men. Of course they work on Congress and legisla 
tures. If existing magazines and organizations aren't enough 
they start their own with fine names and loud protestation 
about protecting the consumer. All over the country are fake 
consumer organizations which are mer ly fronts for various 
industries. 

If they can’t buy the writer they want, they use other 
methods. For example: One of the bigg: 
let us call him Mr. Brass 
written of a client, Mr. Money. He got in touch with a write 


{ press agents 11 
the country wanted a biograph 
Mr. Pen. Pen said he'd like to do the job if he could get al 
Mr. Money's fresh and untouched material. “Fine,” said 
Brass, adding, “Of course we can't finance your writing the 
book.” “I wouldn’t want you to,” said Pen. “But before you 
give me the material you must understand this—I'm a radical 
and I shall write the book from that point of view.” Bras 
re plied shrewdly, “Fine; we want you to write it just because 


you are a radical. 

Pen was puzzled. But a telephone call the next week cast 
a little light. Said Brass: ““We have a little job of 5,006 
words, a circular for the X and Y Railroad. We'll pay yor 
$5.000 for it.’”’ Pen, amused at the barefaced use of th: 


} 


biography as a bribe, said he was sorry, but he was too busy 


A week later Brass called up again This time there wa 


a month's work to be done for a political candidate in Chi 
cago. It was very difficult work: only Pen could do it right 


$10,000. Pen, who badly needed the 


the job was worth 
$10,000, again felt that he had to refuse. Sequel? The ma 
terial on the great man was never turned over, and the 
biography was never written 

There are also the simple, old-fashioned methods. Every 
public relations counsel, no matter how elegant, has at least 
he ideal one is a drinker, a 
wisecracker, who goes out every night for cocktails with an 


old buddy on a newspaper. Later he telephones the buddy, 
2 ‘or i 


one ex-reporter on his staff 





( i reiati wi had much 

Go Benson in Minnesota and 
( Murphy in M in. But one of the biggest cam- 
han for t public utilit couldn't 
IVA, nor did U. S. Steel's drive against unioniza- 

tion in 1 out. At the moment Carl Byoir, who has 


, 








1M » of Cuba and the Nazi government, 1s 
doing a job for the A. and P. Company. Women are cer- 
I 

tain ( oO! 1 his drear spreads of small type, 

A 1] ] ley 7 AA e 

but the A. and P. tn public relations is a noveity, and Mr. 

| ng j , r hi If with ore need 

I in ) ror hin i with great speed. 

it is a good p.f. jodD for him whatever uw may be for the 
I t i f } t about ti _ 

r in I¢ V tC at ine 1 spapers 


zines | ( free \ Of course the advertiser 
| t go to the newspapers and 
H t i { you give 1s plenty of 

{ | i be « ! } wants are un 
H f than that. I can say f i 
e as bamboozled 
by iness as the simy lest- 
I for the ¢ aren 
eat yf { n which live on 
| we le S d 

vert will taken and perhaps even none. 

\ ( field the ood and bad press agents 
M many non-business organi 
zat But they're har upped. They don't have 
a dru reporter on the staff, and they can’t work 

t fully. In general, a press-agent job must pretend that it 
iS SO ng it isn't; it is writing over a false name, speaking 
with a false \ Compared with the press-agent industry, 


| 
is, shines with honesty and directness. 


HELEN WOODWARD 


In the Wind 


HE PRESENT 


istic boner committed by the Hearst papers last month. 


Hitler terror has underscored a journal- 


inst Cardinal Innitzer flared up 


pt those in the Hearst press 

lt N e Hearst papers in headlines and stories 
pl p chat t “Communists” had instigated the riot, 
{ to ‘Nazi officials.”’ This position 

was t Ceca William Ran lol; h Hearst, in a memoran- 
dum to hi ti fr San Simeon, had expres ed the 
f’’ that Cor inists were responsible. Now, with Hit- 

ler spo 1 | ( it for the terror, Hearst is 
writing { itorials denouncing the “Nazi outrages.” 





The N 


THE FRANCO regime recently ordered the wit! 


entire issue of 25-centésimo nickel coins. Th 


been issued by the Franco government, they v 





cause a minute hammer and sickle was fou 





re made in Germany. 










ON THE eve of the Munich agreement the |] 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune cab! 
account of the debate in Parliament. One sent 


patch read: “Big 








1 ° 1 
Ben was slowly ticking peace ay 





because of transmission difficulties or editing 





desk in New York, the sentence appeared in p: 








men were slowly kicking peace away.” 











AMONG WIDESPREAD public 


i 


anti-Jewish drive the utterances of Alfred E. 


prote ts agau 





man 





been prominently featured. It is not generally kn 
ever, that at the height of the recent New York 


when anti-Semitic feeling was being widely u 









Governor Lehman's candidacy, Democratic chieft 





with Smith to condemn publicly the introdu 











religious issue. Smith refused. 





IN WESTMINSTER County Court, London, a » 
Judge Dumas that his name was Neville Cham! 
your name really Neville Chamberlain?” 


4 






asked t] 





credulously. “Unfortunately, yes,”’ was the witne 





which the Judge promptly rebuked him. 






1 


10 to its Shanghai office: “'! 


ON LAST JULY 7 Reuter’s (British news ag ncy) d 


this cable from Tsingt 





Crichton stopped by Japanese sentry for smokir 





Commercial Wharf this morning. Crichton extin 


rette and apologized, whereupon 





i+ j 
sentry slapped 
vi 





1 
Wit 


The Shanghai office received the cable from Tsit 





following form: ‘Briton Jock Crichton stopp 





nese sentry for smoking cigarette Commercial WW! 





morning. Crichton extinguished cigarette and 





} ge 
WiHeTrE upc 2 Sé ntry let 1M 20. 






FOLLOWING UP the campaign reported in th 
some months ago, the National Association of Manu! 






is directing another barrage on school officials to 





them to accept the association’s “You and Industry” 






for classroom use. The booklets are distributed f: 





N. A. M. claims that they are being used in 1,500 sc! 





AN ARTICLE in Contemporary Japan for March, | 


scribes relief measures for soldiers’ families as follows 





Our imperial family always has accorded unlimited 





sideration to the people. Their Majesties, the Emper 





the Empress, have granted money for funerals of t 





killed in battles. Particularly, Her Majesty the Em 





has graciously given cakes impressed with the im; 





crest as offerings to officers, soldiers, and policemen 





died from wounds or illness in the incident; and she 






also composed a poem consoling their spirits. 





[We invite our readers to submit material for In t/ 





—either clippings with source and date or stories ! 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awara 
month for the best item.—-EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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November 26, 1938 





HERE is but one subject I can discuss in this issue, 

ind that is the Nazi barbarism in Germany. Indeed, 

I feel that it is the one subject that Americans 

< | be discussing everywhere, for it is the most intol- 
wickedness that any living man or woman has ever 

d. No, I am not forgetting Ethiopia or the hor- 

n China, which were or are so vast as to preclude 

an mind’s grasping them in full. When millions 

d, the brain fails to comprehend. But at least 


e two countries there was a war, and a stupid hu- 


still recognizes war as a legal means of settling 
s between human beings. Nothing, however, in 
ir has exceeded the deliberate, cold-blooded rob- 
gradation, and torture of the Jews of Germany 
Nazis, using the crime of a half-crazed seventeen- 
| boy as their excuse. Not men nor women nor 
n have been spared by the fiends who boast of 
inliness, their Aryan purity, their divinely ap- 
| mission to lead the world to a “higher civiliza- 


now know exactly what these men were about. 

olicy of the infamous Jew-baiter, Streicher, has been 

t into the open and adopted as that of Goebbels, 

Goring, and Hitler. They have published their program. 

t is the deliberate murder of fully 600,000 people by 

tarvation, after they have been robbed of all their 

ions, after they have been deprived of education 

every means of support, forbidden to remain in 

denied the right to be peddlers, denied the right to 

< card, without which no German can obtain a la- 

t's job, and today even denied, in Munich and other 

, the chance to buy food except as kind-hearted shop- 

rs—so reliable press dispatches report—sell it to 

surreptitiously after dark. On top of this the ghetto 

s to be revived, into which the Jews are to be crowded 

it means of livelihood, to die by inches of mental 
physical starvation. 

btless no foreigner and no kind-hearted German 

be allowed to enter the ghetto to reveal to the world 

rrors within. Already 300 Germans are under arrest 

protesting against this unbearable crime against all 

nity. And not one word of the protests of the horri- 

| world is permitted to appear in the German press; 

doubtless be 

rtrayed as a mere routine return to the United States 


recall of Ambassador Wilson will 





for vacation purposes. With calculated fiendishness the 





bloody-handed masters of a once proud Germany which 
boasted of its superior Kultur are going to blot out some 
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Sues and Men 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


of the finest, most brilliant, most loyal and devoted souls 
Germany has ever produced, counting upon the world t 
stand by and let them get away with mass-murder, pr 
cisely as England and France assented to the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia, and the League of Nations finally 
yielded to the despoiler of Abyssinia. 

It was time for President Roosevelt to act, and I re 
joice with all my heart that he has reinforced the 
camouflaged recall of Ambassador Wilson by still mor 
vigorous action. The words that he has so bravely spoken 
have been welcomed by every decent and loyal American 
He spoke for the conscience not only of America but of 
the world. If he had not done so he would have beet 
recreant to the finest American traditions. Not our bus: 
ness? Never was anything more so. Historically it ha 
always been our business to rise in protest against suc} 
horrible atrocities, in Russia, or Armenia, or Africa. O 
course it is our business when we, with the rest of th« 
world, are called upon to take care of the refugees. 

What would I do now if I were President? I should 
send for the German ambassador and express without re 
serve the outraged feelings of America. Then I should 
send for the Russian, French, and British ambassadors, 
repeat to them what I had said to the German, and ask 
the moral cooperation of their governments in a joint 
protest. Next I should publicly send for Senator King and 
discuss with him his proposal to break off relations with 
Germany, and then ask other leaders to see me and dis 
cuss the same question. Far more important than that, 
I should raise the embargo against Spain and enforce the 
neutrality law against Japan, and so let the world know 
that without the slightest thought of resorting to war, | 
was mobilizing the moral opinion of the world under the 
leadership of the unconquerable moral power of Amer 
ica. I should ask Congress to rescind its action in voting 
$3,000,000 for an utterly unnecessary Jefferson memorial 
in Washington and to vote that amount for a permanent 
fund for aiding the refugees from European tyranny. Idle 
gestures? Well, I can’t believe it when I read the furious 
attacks of Hitler upon Duff Cooper, Winston Churchill, 
and Anthony Eden, who have dared to attack him and to 
oppose the policies of Hitler's ally, Neville Chamberlain 
If these criticisms had not gone deep under Hitler's skin, 
he never would have had the effrontery to tell the English 
people whom they should and should not elect to office 
Peace in Europe? That is impossible now. Peace with 
Hitler will never be possible, no matter how many 
mutual-security pacts are signed. 
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Bombs and Philosophy 


PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY. By Irwin Edman. The Vik- 


ing Press. $2.75. 


R. EDMAN'’S book bears an unpretentious title, but 

in the period after catastrophe has changed our world 
it may become a historical document. It is the record of the 
observations, experiences, preoccupations, aesthetic, intellec- 
tua!, and social, of a man of liberal culture, such as a Roman 
gentleman of Gaul might have written in the fourth century, 
when the afterglow of a sunlit day was giving way to a 
melancholy and threatening twilight. Mr. Edman’s sense of 
precious things is sharpened by intimations of their impend- 
ing loss, but his mood is none the less cheerful, as befits a 
holiday. He has accepted the dogma of Heraclitus in the 
spirit of Democritus. He realizes Matthew Arnold's aspira- 


tion, to be “gay without frivolity.”’ 


The mi eous nature of the volume permits Mr. 
Edman to include memories of New York in his childhood, 
of his own early misgivings in a world ne* cealized, of his 
teachers and former pupils, of travel and thé casual associa- 
tions that it brings, of aesthetic experience in nature, music 


, 


Ali these are recalled 


° I 
LK] echat _— > 
ic rchitecture of Greece. 


with gusto, if one forgets the boisterous suggestion that 


Hazlitt threw about the word, and reported with an engag 


-4 


1 1 P , a } 4 ° Se 
ing frankness which invites intimacy and a feeling of par- 


ticipation. 

This urbane approach to human things lures the reader 
into sympathy with Mr. Edman’s | hilosophy and its applica- 
tion to the present state of the world. He quotes William 
rofessor of philosophy studies philosophy. A 
" It is in this holiday that Mr. Edman 


philosopher; and whatever may be his philo- 


philosopl r studies life 


SO] creed in the classroom, in his private hours of ease 
he is a pragmatist. He went to college in the days when 


ind John Dewey were in the ascendant. We 

in the declaration: “However life be de- 
fined it is something immediately sensed and felt and 
known.”” For a later influence he shares Santayana’s reliance 
| fa i} 


On animal 


1, and enters his “realm of essence.’’ Philos- 


Edman a genuine guide to life, and in its 


lation of interest and ardor it becomes, as he suggests, 

a {1 to poetry 
1) ri interest of Mr. Edman’s book lies in its com- 
ment on the intelle | world that he has known. He has 
i Of inion”: hanve fre juently and V10- 
lently i to inds of doctrine’ blowing from many 
quart A sociol | study might be made,” he remarks, 
f the time lag between the discovery of ideas and their 
| r or Ss! i il. Along with my contemporarie I 
ha 1 thr many f ons in ideas: Dewey, Bergson, 
Ire M | in, T. S. Eltot, liberalism, progressive 
r n, fa m, communism, nco- Thomism, progress, dis- 


To a philosopher the most 


sinister change in “psychological climate,” to use | 


term, is the reaction against belief in the control of 
affairs by intelligence and reason. In the years imn 
before the World War liberalism was in fashion. E, 
had a good start in its race with catastrophe. Science 
prove a new Messiah, cradled in the laboratory. So 
chology had been discovered. “Theology itself b« 
gospel of social reform.” Mr. Edman sees clearly h 
low were the roots of this liberalism, how largely it 
affair of words, how the popular breath poisoned the 
phere in which ideas tried to live. But the repudiation 
mind, the replacement of cerebration by blood thi 
must remain for the philosopher the supreme tragedy. 
It is in his last chapter, The Bomb and the Ivory 7 
that Mr. Edman’s philosophy is put to its final test. 
since I can remember thinking and feeling about th« 
at all,”’ he writes, “I have been torn between the cor 
of the world all threats, alarms, and obligations, a: 
vision of it as an arcanum of delighted perception, a 5] 


I 
to be enjoyed, endured, and understood.” He adn 


overwhelming sense of obligation in a world in \ 


women and children are being bombed in Spain and ¢ 
ir which families are starving in our own South, in 
refugees by the thousand are fleeing from the wrath t! 
only to be engulfed by the wrath to come. “One bask 
sun, one listens to music, one has friends, one broo 
wonders, and occasionally one is lighted with a g! 
understanding. . . . But in a society where the bom! 
against the mood of felicity, art and philosophy m 
the most part, be moral holidays.’”” Mr. Edman, h 
stoutly maintains the right of the philosopher to his h 
the only time when he becomes really himself. “It 
task... to commit himself as to what is the good lif« 
the good life can shape itself according to his desi: 
in that freedom of intercourse and contemplation of 
Mr. Edman has given explicit illustrations. 

ROBERT MORSS LO\ 


Rise or Fall? 


THE RISE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By C 
Seignobos. Translated from the French by Cait! 


Alison Phillips. Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50. 


HIS admirable piece of work has the qualiti 
mathematical treatise or a very formal symp! 
architectural construction; it is pure historical art. For 
reason it will not be easy for the general public to re 
while the translation deserves great praise, the fact tl! 
‘lume is the result of translation is unlikely to incr 
popular appeal. 
“Unity began to come into being toward the ope 
our era among one portion only of the populatior 
Europe, and assumed two forms: unity of civilizatio 
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. of the Greeks, and unity of government, the work of 
» Romans.” It is in this manner that Professor Seignobos 
9, in a sentence, indicate the entire history of ancient 





ype. And yet one understands why architecture perhaps 


—= (v0 
oo readily allies itself with decorative sculpture. 
Professor Seignobos clears away whole thickets of inaccu- 
‘e Bate slogans which have been allowed to entangle the path 
of the lay student of history, at least until recently. He points 
out that “the arts had been producing beautiful works since 


e twelfth century and had no need to be reborn. The men 
‘ the Middle Ages had not ceased to admire the writers 
of antiquity.” The so-called Renaissance, therefore, was 
her a period of the rapid development of technique. It 
perhaps, when Professor Seignobos tells us that 

the original works of eighteenth-century literature are in 
se that the lovers of Alexander Pope themselves will be 
ed to cry out against the exactness of a sentence whose 
rits they will otherwise appreciate. They will, of course, 
sht in Professor Seignobos’s analysis of the French Revo- 
1789: “The Revolution had produced results very 
ferent from what its authors had intended. .. . They had 
ed to reform the monarchy, and had established a repub- 


Ulils 


to restore the finances, and had ended in a deficit and 
ptcy; to reorganize the church, and had overthrown 

They had wanted to renounce war and conquest, and 

volved France in a general war followed by extensive 
juests.”” It is not only in the twentieth century that man 
ten seems to destroy precisely that which he had wished 
Professor Seignobos is of course well aware that Hitlerist 
notions were rife in Germany long before 1914. In writing 
f Germany after 1870 he points out that nationalism there 
was “consolidated into a pseudo-scientific doctrine based 
upon a confusion between race and language.”” Nor does he 
fer from the illusion that political principles can prevail 
en they are not backed by a certain degree of force. It is 
perhaps for this reason that he retains the optimistic title he 
has chosen for this book, with the implication that European 
lization is still in the ascendant, for he brings his narra- 
ve up to the immediate present. It is clear that Professor 
Seignobos condemns the anti-democratic systems of today. 
“In lands where political experience was insufficient,” he 
, ‘the catastrophe resulting from the war has led to a 
srade movement toward a system based upon compul- 
ion.” But he does not seem to fear that this retrograde 

wement may become general and may indeed be related 

; to the stage we have reached in mechanical progress. The 
anization of civilized life he attributes to ‘‘analogous meth- 


o 


ods... arising out of conditions common to all peoples and, 
| more, from imitation of the same innovations, made as 
the result of exceptional conditions . . .” 


Le, 


; such phenomena 
day be leading, in Europe, to civilization’s decline 


1 £,]] 
i 


Professor Seignobos’s description of arbitrary government 
police state of the eighteenth century gives but a 
ugh exact reflection of the brutal tyranny exerted 

ntemporary dictators. Unlike Renaissance monarchs, 


} 





ave discarded those “externals of Italian politeness” 





characterized the earlier pupils of Machiavelli. And 





‘ states are inspired by what Professor Seignobos defines 
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as “‘instinctive repulsion for the foreigner,” in the place of 
those humanitarian ideas which somehow pervaded the abso 
lutist states of the Age of Reason. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Portrait of Lillian Wald 


LILLIAN WALD, NEIGHBOR AND CRUSADER. By 
R. L. Duffus. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


OCIAL settlements are alike in providing certain funda 
nae services. But all have special functions and 
characters which grew out of the circumstances of their 
founding and the personalities of their founders. Henry 
Street Settlement was not deliberately founded at all. This 
is one of its many distinctions. When Lillian Wald and 
Mary Brewster went to live on the East Side in 1893 they 
had never heard of a settlement. They were trained nurses, 
and their whole intention was to nurse those who needed 
nursing and couldn't afford to pay for it. They had hardly 
begun when they discovered that their work involved much 
more than nursing. It involved family health, domestic and 
public sanitation, food, clothing, housing, employment, con 
ditions of work, wages, schooling, vocational guidance and 
recreation; problems of personal, economic, and social ad 
justment; interpretation, advice, and protection to an alien, 
poverty-stricken, and exploited population; investigations, 
surveys, records, and civic campaigns. If the settlements were 
in those years “the spearpoints of reform” as Mr. Duffus 
says, it is easy to see that they had to be. Their intensive and 
extensive growth was a demonstration of the interrelated 
ness of all social problems. “All that we ever did we did the 
first day,” says Miss Wald. “. . . We were pushed into 
everything we did. ... It was not a plan but a compulsion.” 

But this is not the story of the settlement and the nursing 
service but of their founder and head worker. She had to 
withdraw from active service a few years ago, but her work 
goes marching on. And this work is impressive in its social 
vision, scope, and spreading practical achievement. Lillian 
Wald is best known as the initiator of public-health nursing, 
which has spread from New York's East Side all over the 
world, but actually she was a pioneer in many fields and wa 
in the thick of every liberal movement. The Children’s 
Bureau was conceived by Lillian Wald and Florence Kelley, 
and both were among the most active campaigners for its 
establishment. Miss Wald, in fact, was referred to as “the 
woman behind the bureau” and might have been its first 
head if she could have borne to leave her own work. Every 
organized movement to help children had her active sup- 
port, as well as trade unionism, woman suffrage, and the 
peace movement as represented by the American Union 
against Militarism, which did its best to “keep us out of 
war.” A league of neutrals and an anticipation of the “cash- 
and-carry” plan of 1937, intended to keep us out of an- 
other world war, were among the plans urged on President 
Wilson by the union. 

But Mr. Duffus has given us a portrait of a personality 
as well as the story of a career. There is an ingenuous charm 
in the manner of Miss Wald’s entrance upon the life work 
that was to make her a distinguished citizen. Nobody ever 








pioncere 1 with less fuss, self-consciousness, or self-importance. 


> from a happy, cultivated, well-to-do middle-class 


home, and th nce 


pt of a kindly cooperative family life 


I 
nder! } cott lament eoanivat 1 mad ' rLediuv 
unadcriay the ettiement Organization and made it Markedly 
uninstitutional. She had exceptional parents, for if it was 


unusual for a girl of her generation and milieu to wish to 


be a nurse, it was even more so for the parents to offer no 


objections. She 


started her social work with no theories and 
no sense of being remarkable or sacrificial. She wanted to do 
her duty as a citizen, as she said in her first simple statement 
of her nursing plan, and to make known the terrible condi- 
tions she encountered. She thought people could not know 
about them. If they did they would want to change them. 
She loved work and she loved people; she had great practical 
ability, a genius for organization, a feminine passion for 
bringing about order and happiness. Incapable of condescen- 
sion, naturally democratic, she had a “way’’ that made her 
both generally beloved and obeyed, a talent for friendship 
and instinctive knowledge of how to appeal to the right 
people or agencies to get things done. 

Apart from the endless claims upon her at the settlement 
she worked on committees, wrote reports, articles, and books, 
addressed legislatures, appealed to Presidents, and worked 
with various official boards whose work she had often antici- 
pated or supplemented. When she writes or speaks, she is 
always appealing and authoritative, never either theoretic or 
sentimental. Jacob Riis once described her as weeping over a 
patient while deftly dressing a wound. She never did, she 
assured her biographer, who would have known it anyway. 
“Gay courage” and “disciplined emotion” are her character- 
istics, he finds, and there were a steel will and energy under 
her vivacious gentleness 

Mr. Duffus has written an admiring but unsentimental 
biography and incidentally an able outline of the interaction 
of a settlement and social conditions through the vicissitudes 
of the past forty-five years. 


CLARA GRUENING STILLMAN 


Dunant and the Red Cross 


DUNANT: THE STORY OF THE RED CROSS. By Mar- 
tin Gumpert. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


Ihis is the story of Henri Dunant: a rich banker, whose 
interest centered in his business, blundered by chance into 
the inferno of a battlefield. He became obsessed with the 


idea of doing everything humanly possible against the in- 


human horror of war. His passionate struggie, as a private 
individual, against political 


powers and bureaucracies 


ended with the founding of the Red Cross, but meanwhile 


his reputation and money had been sacrificed. He was one 
of Europe’s outstanding figures, but with his fortune he 
also lost his bourgeois status. For years he lived as a 


and concealment. Decades later the old 


man, whom ever e had long believed dead, was dis- 
covered in the almshouse of a Swiss village. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. He died without ever quitting 
his al ( 


HIS is the opening paragraj h of the book, and the gist 
Would that the other 317 pages 


! 


is free from glaring 


of the whole story 


were as lucid an errors! The subject is 





The N ATIQ) 


a fascinating one. By the side of ruthless “struggle fo, | 
there grew in nineteenth-century Europe a h 
spirit, best represented in literature by Hugo's “Les \ 
bles."” In many instances capitalist wolf and h 
lamb were one and the same: we find that puzzlin 
Robert Owen, in the disciples of St. Simon, in No! 
own idealistic millionaires. Napoleon III was such a 

a realistic-utopian hybrid, incongruously wearing 
crown and wielding a futile sword. Between t! 
Dunant and the imperial dreamer there was a secret 
Dunant saw in Napoleon III the heir to Charlemagne ap 
(a more questionable ancestry) Nebuchadnezzar 
was responsible for the shambles of Solferino, wh h str 
with horror Dunant’s sensitive soul ; and the gentle Imperato; 
remorse-stricken, supported Dunant against generals an 
bureaucrats. The Red Cross was the result. 

Our own Seward rather haughtily refused to join, fea 
of European commitments. Meanwhile Clara Barton, th 
American Florence Nightingale, had started her marvek 
work. She wrote to Frances Willard: 










Es 














The Red Cross, a little foreign ship... runs u the 





chains that have shut it out so long .. . “‘non-intery 





“isolation,” safeguarding d¢gainst “entangling allia 
Washington’s Farewell Address, “Monroe Doctrine,” a 
indolence, universal ignorance, national darkness, n 
distrust, the wish to maintain the barbarous old pr 
of privateering and piracy, which we have defend 7 
precious good against every humane treaty since w: 


s 








Finally, in 1882, America became the thirty-seco: ntry 
to join the Red Cross. 






A career of romantic contrasts, a noble enter; 
living and expanding, the stormy background of / litik 






—it was a splendid theme indeed, and we easily understand 








that it appealed to Thomas Mann, he’* ‘9 the best traditions 
of bourgeois humanitarianism. Unfortunately, » nnot 
share his enthusiasm for Gumpert’s handling of his greit 
subject. When Gumpert deals with the generalities 

sophical history he uses a semi-Marxian jargon w! not 





quite funny enough: “Dunant’s presumptuousn¢ 





ignorance of the actual horror of death, is only an 





the arch simplicity and egocentric blindness of the List 





mind.” This is Soviet-poster psychology. When he 





from generalities to facts, he jumbles them with 





gusto. This is no professorial carping. I am willis 





that the spirit should count for more than a few d But 
a book which offers itself as history should have so gard 









for elementary accuracy. A few samples, at random: ‘Seva 
topol fell to the armies of Marshal Niel”; the a i 
Haussmann; “Napoleon III, in his overheated room in the 
Palais-Bourbon”; “the French had to keep sen new 









troops [into Mexico}: after General Prim came 
Lorencez’”’; [in 1870} Lord Clarendon died, and P n 
succeeded him”; “Two million pounds sterling } be 







paid as war indemnity” (the right figure is two 









million); “Boulanger killed himself at Sis wife's 





such oddities in chronology as the Tangiers episod 





the Sino-Japanese war in 1814, Dunant and Tolsto ro 





in 1828, dying in 1910, at the age of eighty-five. Har 





historical work is free from slips, but here the slij 





a habit and almost a wilful mannerism. There are 0 
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ocial reality, every 
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THEIR INFORMALITY: 


The lova le, irrepressible § i { 
only a x it American in the thing e did, 
but in the gifts of his myriad mo l 
ideas, in his amazing “ ene wee 
letters ‘ ut human r i l 
love, getting married, getting d t 1, 
spe! and saving money, b1 up 
c} a travelin P. ‘ é I} ill 
t ind Of things you &a \ r Wil 
talk about after the guests are gone. 
THEIR TIMELINESS: 
Many of the Versailles letters might have 
been today’s editorials, on Czech , 
Hitler, Spain, England. The Mexican |et- 
t deal with the fundame 1 matter 
discussed now in the press. They § the 
living background, explain the personal- 
involved. In the forefront of tory 
in the making throughout his life, Steffer 
knew everyone—leaders, politicians, art : 
writers, business men nd, like all good 
reporters, he has the knack of taking you 
with him in his talks with them. ; 
THEIR WISDOM: 
Stele wrote many lette: bout the ab- 
tractions which worry ople today—f1 
dom of speech, justice, der racy, liberty, 
communism, fascism. Ke tells what the 
meant for him as concrete realiti He 
sh« W how de is about the m nave di vel } i 
ove the past forty years, thi ugh nat 


and international events 


THEIR PLACE: 
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Marxism did not save him from overvaluing the 
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.| Attention Dies Committee 

; NY day now Cole Porter is likely to find himse! 2 

ES along “with Mrs. Roosevelt and the present 
—among the members of the “red network,” and 









he goes in for social significance it can no longer 
that the New Drama has definitely arrived. It is 
“Leave It to Me” 






(Imperial Theater) bears one 
make it 
to distinguish by name one musical r 
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characteristically neutral titles which 
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ne We Go from Here” that he saw last week. It is al 
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the plot of the new opus is very remotely deriv: ma 
“Clear All Wires” 


as originally written by those two notorious revo 





farce which was called when nted 





Belia and Samuel Spewack. The fact remains, nx 





that the exquisite Mr. Porter consents to associate v 
people, that he wrote music as well as lyrics for a first-act 





finale representing a jollification in the Red Square, 





Stalin himself appears on the stage. Moreover, 






ambassador to the Soviets, trying to get himself fi 
the Nazi plenipotentiary in the stomach he recei\ 






gram from the State Department which reads when 
“Sock him ag ’ This is precisely the sort of thi: 
fied as “‘oflensive to the heads of a friendly power 





ain.’ 







frowned upon in most countries where culture is | ng 





to hum. It would certainly not pass the Hays offi 





reminds us again how urgently the stage needs a 

should Mr. Mr. 

present and future be called Fiihrers henceforth ? 
Those readers who can still be frivolous will | 


want to know that, despite all that has been said, th« 





Landis, and their fellows 


Hays, 






method of “Leave It to Me” resembles that of Morrie Kyss!0¢ 
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in it does the method of 
Granville Hicks, and that it 1s, as a matter of 


‘ing of this year’s revues. They will 





d to learn that Mr. Porter is still sufft- 





. 1 } . _— eh 
used” politically—that is the proper phrase, I 
! onal \ 
ern himself with such mere epiphenomena 


it as a matter of fact several of 
notably “‘Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love 
Heart Belongs to Daddy,” show no awaren 


+ 


1 1 - 4 any 
situations which present themselves to him as 


° +] ] J ] } 
ems in the psycl Olo or the individ nN ht 
ndly analyzed through reference to the social 
1 = 
ich such problems arise 
I 


on the contrary, cuts mu h_ deeper. 
lagnate from Topeka, 1s ap- 
“somebody in Wash- 


n't like me,” and given Moscow instead of 


n ambassadorship because 
ise he has only five children instead of nine. 


. of ; 4] aa a 
rts to do the wi thing in order that he may 


is despite his wife’s refusal to let him resign 

ely unsuccessful that he becomes a local hero 

ed to stand tl ) had onst yn in his 

with characteristic Russian tirelessness, lasts 

But when he tries to do the right thing, when 

own simple plan for the abolition of war and 

= t establishment of peace, he is recal ed at once. 
does not prove that Mr. Porter, the Spewacks, 


1 
r f 


her are approaching a clear grasp of political 
i do not KNOW what would. 
to Victor Moore, the principal performers are 
nea ~ eee 
yn, Sophie Tucker, and Tamara. Miss Tucker 


the finesse that many years of experience have 
nd if I may turn now from a discussion of politt- 
ns to an equally serious consideration of an 
tter I should like to point the contrast between 

nd those of Mr. Moore. To me at least he is 


| Id 


ffecting to be funny. His anguish, his bewilder- 


shyness are so real that I cannot laugh at them 

r conscience, and when he sings his big aria, 

, | » Go Home,” he breaks my heart. Miss Tucker, 
r hand, always manages to tip the audience that 

puts you at ease with the reminder that her soul 

ly being lacerated and that you may laugh at her 
ing a heartless wretch. In a way Mr. Moore ts too 
too good. Doubtless it all comes down in the 
Paradox of the Comedian. Miss Tucker is all art; 
» much nature in Mr. Moore. It makes the whole 
r} be kin to the clown whose 


and you Ougnt not 


supposed to be comic. 


Mercury Theater Orson Welles’s latest offering is 
yn’s Death’ which was acted here in German 


0. I thought then that my failure to grasy 


ill about was probably due to re difh- 


play seems rather less clear now that I am sure 





the words mean. Mr. Welles has cut drastically, but 
Protestant expounders of the Bible referred to by 
seems “ambitious of the obscurest places,” with 
; ] e + P ¢ ’ hil 
it What you get 1S a succession ol loomy philo 
4 ad | i dialogues and portentous, soul-seari ning solilo jules 














MAX LERNER SAYS NO!— 
AND PRESENTS A PLEA 
AND A PROGRAM FOR 
COLLECTIVE ACTION TO 
PRESERVE AND EXTEND 
DEMOCRACY 


Liberalism, and with it democracy, has 
fallen upon dark days. Believers in de- 
mocracy, seeing the ground cut from 
under them by new and vigorous 
enemies, are groping, bewildered, for 
a new program which will give them 


fresh courage. 


Against this gloomy background, Max 
Lerner comes forward with a clear and 
forthright plan of action. He reviews 
the growth of liberal and democratic 


ideas. He reveals the economic forces 


which shaped them. 


And, finally, with challenging vigor he 
offers a program—economic, political, 


and social—to solve the questions 
which are besetting the minds and the 
hearts cf American believers in de- 
mocracy. It takes cognizance of Amer- 
ican traditions. It is sound, clear, con- 


crete. It can work. 


It is a rallying cry to all who wish to 
halt the destruction of civilized values. 


It is a clarion call to all men of good will. 


“To my mind it is the very best piece 
of constructive political thinking that 
anyone has done in America during the 


last two decades.”—Lewis Mumford. 


“A manifesto of the first importance. 
It ought to serve as a platform for all 
who understand that the time has 


come to choose.”’— Harold Be Laski. 











IT 1S LATER 
THAN YOU TRIN 


The Need for a Militant Democracy 


by MAX LERNER 


ARE THE LIBERALS DOOMED? 
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t! to of lay | 1 i L 
| Mr. V ss 1 1 as the 1 itself la 
e ¢ 1 whicl 1 matter 
| t . l ) -ay Onl 
Ol I i \ hil h ap} C 
hundred years. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


FILMS 

HE two |] t foreign pict s. one Russian, the other 
Fre h, ¢ st ip the most € pensive I chandi ol the 
f ie factori Ihe obvious intention which both films 
have—to tell uncompromisingly a bit of truth—puts them 
il . above the ordinary | 1. Anyone who wants 
more f 1a movie than “a |: of entertainment” (as 
tl ni OI ol } { I 1c f Ot i it W ek > 
“M Wings” runs) will find it in ‘Pro or Mam 

le (¢ ») and Ballet l (I e ( n¢ ) 
| M k, the hero of the { | e, 18 a 
t] : 1 ¢ 1 Jew for bravery in the 
\ the h lofal il in Berlin After 
the I e Reich he i d by storm troopers 

} | Jud } . his n’s 1 

‘ ! Chic lt t] ( t | \ ill be I 1 
i ( With all hi ( oO 1 | he 
‘ 1 of | ism in | ( d of « re, not 
l } it I ly to end his 
] \t l | I } k to oO} C 
( N ( nande ) I proic yr, 
J ( no | to ve | lif I] ote operates 
S only to be d ( ( ; nas the emer- 
gency 1s « He trics to commit suicide, is saved, but 
finally dies under the machi ns of Black Guards when 
he appears on the balcony of his clinic and pro laims— 
speaking to the crowd and the storm troopers in the strect— 
his faith in the ultimate defeat of Nazism. In an equally 
dramatic parallel sequence the prof« sor’s son, whose political 


interests the father once condemned, deve lops into an under- 


pro id worker. 

The movie version of this realistic story is based on the 
German play by Friedrich Wolf, himself a doctor by pro- 
fession. From S. Mezhinsky’s professor, very convincing in 
hi pli to the smallest character, it is acted so plaus- 
1! that one often forgets to notice the actors. The street 
and ut ind scenes have the documentary intensity of 
n There is almost no idealization of the op- 
pressed. The dragging in of Stalin by way of a spec h 
‘ unjustly, to limit the active opposition to fascism in 
G iny to the ¢ inists and reminds many a spectator 
" bly of the agents of the GPU. This remnant 
( pe nda should be cut out of what is the best Soviet 
film in a lo time. The young Viennese director, Herbert 
Rappaport, who like his teacher Pabst has been unable to find 
a place in Holly wood, has succeeded—in cooperation with 


The N 


the Russian director A. Minkin—in produ 
hese days of the thousand-fol 


ture portrays with equal skill 


to life the full cruelty and sweetness of a litt! 
Rose Souris, one of the 
ballet 
baller: 


wo! »HUIPs 


petits rats, as the young | 
corps at the Paris Opera are called, ador¢ 
Mile Beaupré, dreams of her steps and 
as relics her old dancing shoes. To Ri 
art alike are beautiful. Suddenly a new star, | 
engaged to replace Mile Beaupré, and the ord 
Souris begins. To her it means the end of the Gr 
if her idol is dethroned. The little dancer exp: 


the tortures of defeat and jealousy, but with th 


unrestrained emotions of her childish heart, 


After the rehearsal at whi 
seems to laugh at Mile Beaupré, the child has 
moment. 


grown-up understands. 


A psychological sequence, handled » 
mastery, shows the ripening of Rose Souris’s hatr 
decision to hinder the success of Karina, whose 
she senses. At the gala opening a little devil in th 
of an angel crawls beneath the stage and releas« 
on the trap door. Karina plunges through the 
breaks her leg. She will no longer be the cor 
Mile Beaupré. 

But Mlle Beaupré has been protected in vain 
covers that dancing is not all of life and leaves 
to marry. Karina becomes the teacher of the 1 
Souris fascinates her with her talent and her ol 


the girl remains her favorite even after she find 


1 


Rose has done. The film has a happy ending 


not be realistic, but which serves well enough 
which does not depend on plot. Jean Benoit-L 
rector of the unforgettable ‘La Maternelle,” 


1 


another excellent picture in which children are 
players. There is not one second of cuteness or 
cence. The mixture of savagery and tenderness, hi 
crookedness, and above all the readiness to be i: 
the beautiful is given whole. And nothing of 
and sublime eroticism of the ballet as Degas con 
missed in a touching, unsentimental story told and 
the music of Chopin and Gounod. 

Rose Souris is played by a little genius of a persor 
Janine Charrat, Mlle Beaupré by Yvette Chauvir 
Paris Opera, and Karina by the great Russian dancer M 
Slavenska. The gracious movements of Rose Souris 
when she imitates with her hands the dance of t! 
Swan, come back again and again to the delighted | 

The Soviet picture presents a vital subject whic! 
czar of the democracies dared to touch. Till now th 
of ruling out themes which will arouse the oppo 
the dictators or the bureaucracy of the churches h 
almost without exception successful. But in a mo 
mocracy which wants to survive, a free press is not 
Free movies and free broadcasts are at least as ¢ 
The French picture demonstrates that children can ! 
sented as children. If our producers could learn th 
they would spare us many miles of photographed auto! 
and falsifications of the child mind. 

FRANZ HOELLERING 
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Let Lik 


Dear Sir. 
Wi nsi 
the WI 
t VIC 
gr Det 
of ti 
p lla 
Americas 


anc = ass¢ 
States, 


Letters to the Kditors 


The Rearmament Threat 


The President has again 
a vast rearmament program, 

. | 
to replace a publ 
timulating business recovery. 


\. ps 
of us this will be a threat be- 


1c -works pro- 


) it is not actually rearming 


continuation of a huge and 
irmament plan; (2) it means 
langer of American interven- 


Asiatic 


ational debt 


European or affairs; 


increase the 
int where needed and produc- 


nment services may have to 
d or omitted. 


opposing will 
ipported by the American Le- 


this program 


irmy and navy departments, 
ites of governmental econ- 
worst of all, many earnest 
wr peace. I believe that there 
e maneuver which can stave 
lmost immediate acceptance of 
proposals the President may 
Congressional investigation of 
sea, and air forces to deter- 
ether they are suited for de- 
offense, whether they are efh- 
whether they are worth their 


patriots will naturally oppose 
investigation as an embarrass- 


our government at a critical 


it it would be even more em- 
: to discover our military weak- 
ring a war. Beyond that, the 
| have to depend on the good 
f its proponents and of those 
who constitute the investigating 
ee 
FREDERICK I. OLSON 


tidge, Mass., November 10 


Let Liberals Unite! 


ir Sirs: If the Republican victories in 
in and Minnesota bring about 
vnfall of third-party movements, 
victories will, in the end, be of 
enefit to liberalism. The forces 
tion will not be defeated by 

la warfare carried on by the 
in Labor Party in New York, 

> Progressive Party in Wisconsin, the 
er-Labor Party in Minnesota, the 
‘on-Partisan League in North Dakota, 
assorted liberal parties in other 


Democracy failed in Central Europe 
becaus 


did not work together. 


e the various democratic groups 


resident Rx OSe- 


velt is trying to make the Democratic 


Party a great liberal party. If all liberal 


S 
will join him, I see hope of victory. If 
the liberals fall apart, they will be de- 


feated in d 


etail. 
BLACHFORD KOUGH 


Chicago, November 17 


Reflections of a Canadian 


Dear Sirs: 1 read The Nation and it 
does me a lot of good. Your fearless 
defense of democracy is refreshing. 

But what can one do—I mean a lay- 
man like me? Once ina while I write to 
the newspapers, but the lickspittle daily 
press of Canada won't publish anything 
that’s at all “hot.” 

It is impossible to say what the Cana- 
dian view is, but a great number of the 
fighting men and thinking men are cer- 
tainly overcome with shame because of 
Britain’s betrayal of small nations and 
the cause of democracy. 

I'm one of the Canadians who, while 
well on in life, fought nearly four years 
in Flanders. I really thought I was fight- 
ing ‘‘a war to end war.” But I find now, 
twenty years later, that it was all futile; 
ten times worse things are taking place 
in the world than those we went to war 
about. 

Britain betrayed the League of Na- 
tions, betrayed Austria, betrayed Czecho- 
slovakia, and even now, if we can be- 
lieve the papers, is doing its best to 
betray Northern Ireland and is going to 
let down the Jews in Palestine. Talk 
about honor among nations and scraps 
of paper! Can any Canadian believe that 
if Britain ever finds it to its selfish in- 
terests, it will not also betray Canada? 

It’s high time for Canada to cut the 
painter. The law of geography has ruled 
that the destinies of Canada and the 
United States lie in the same direction. 
As one great and united force they must 
lead the world’s democracy. 

Canada’s government said nothing in 
the late crisis. What could it say? This 
has caused the British government some 
tall thinking. The King and Queen are 
coming out next summer. This is to stir 
up lagging Canadian loyalty. 

A CANADIAN 
Winnipeg, November 3 


Palestine the Only Hope 
Dear Sirs: Raif N. Khuri, in The 


tion of October 2 demanded 


} 
Wat 


nacad 
ndonment Zionism and the 
lands. 


that the 


| 
nt 7, f 
tiement of 


But Mr 


! 1 
Jews cannot possibly 


the Jes in other 
Khuri should know 
give up their aim. 
t only a cultural and 

P 


effort of! 


° } 
Zionism is today ni 
religious ideal but 


hy 


hungry, persecuted Jewish masses to find 


| 
is 
a home and to build up their own state. 


places of which Mr. Khurt 


I 
} } 
speaks do not exist. All other states have 


These other 
practically closed their frontiers to Jews. 
Palestine is our only hope 

The self-sacrificing work of Jewish 
pioneers has transformed the deserts and 
swamps of Palestine into flowering gar- 
dens. Now the Arabs demand this land, 
which we have paid for not only with 
money but with the blood and the sweat 
of thousands. Mr. Khuri confesses that 
the Arab bands are fighting for the 


abolition of Jewish immigration and 


land-buying. But a regime based on the 
present numerical relationship would be 
in reality a dictatorship of the Arabs 
over the Jews. How would Mr. Khuri 
bring the Jews to accept such a plan of 
suicide ? 


One cannot say that the mandate is 


unrealizable, for the British government 
has never tried to carry it out. It has 
never made laws to facilitate the Zion- 
ist task. All the laws of the government 
of Palestine have been for the benefit 
of the Arabs. The Jews need (1) agra- 
rian reforms which would make it pos- 
sible for every Jew who is willing to do 
agricultural work to build up his own 
home; (2) industrial and commercial 
laws to protect our young economy; 
(3) free immigration for every Jew. 
Such measures would be a true inter- 
pretation of the Balfour Declaration, 
the treaty between Albion and Israel. 

JAKOB KATZ 


Brooklyn, November 7 


Mrs. Parsons Protests 


books noto- 
riously vary, but when it comes to facts 


Dear Sirs: Opinions about 


your anonymous reviewer of my new 
novel, ‘““The Trial of Helen McLeod,” 
in your issue of October 8 owes it to 
The Nation's public to state them cor- 
rectly. 
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lly it isn’t 


He observes: ‘“Incidenta 
the trial of Helen McLeod but of one 
of her confederates.” The trial in ques- 
tion case involving ten de- 


fendants, among them Helen McLeod. 


won, she would be free; 


was a tes 


If the case was 
if lost, she would go to jail for ten 
years. 

He states that the trial doesn’t begin 
until page 276. The book opens with 
the arrest of Helen McLeod and nine 
others. It proceeds to narrate the moves 
of the prosecution and defense and the 
deliberate creation of hysteria in the 
yresenta- 


276, the 


town. Though the actual court f 
tion of the case begins on page 
whole book is taken up with the trial. 


He states 


is flooded with irritatingly 


‘*Three-fourths of the book 
irrelevant 
small talk and rehashes of social theory 
that may 
1920 but tod 
theories or 
ly tl 


pr eciy t 


have sounded dangerous in 
1 cna, OF Oy 
ly are merely trite. Lhe 
1 which the trial turned are 
1e social theories that are to- 
day lining up the nations of Europe 
bay 
in warring camps and making every 
thoughtful American ask where we shall 
stand when the great controversy of our 
exe! 
age topples our peace, as it has toppled 
I urope s 


That 
] 


argued pro an 1 con in 


great controversy was 


an Illinois court 


foremost advocate of the indi- 


by o 
vidual'’s right to freedom of thought and 
h O} pose 1 to his 


believed its most 


n was the hys- 
of a town that 
ious institutions were menaced. 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS 
N. Y., November 6 


Mr. Salomon Replies 
Dear Sn F 


I 
wl 
i 


rst let me say that I p 
at I write, but when The 


; me to write a 250-word re- 
then I 


unsigned 


) 


write a 2)0- 
ons objects to my using 
lines of my short space to 

And incidentally it isn’t the 

Helen McLeod but of one of 

lerates,”” the 


that I didn’t read the book 


inference she 


il Ih In't read the book 
how would I have 
n't Helen's trial? Of 


case, and or course 


led indirectly on the 


1 
wt rel ins that the 


ial of Oles Anderson 


correct! 


PLAarric y ) and 


merely mention 


; 


of miormati 


doesn’t begin till page 276. As a matter 
of fact, the point I made, or tried to 
make, was that the trial—and when I 
say trial I mean trial—was the only ex- 
citing part of the book, and that it 
therefore was given a disproportionately 
small amount of space. 

Finally, she quotes, bitterly, my sen- 
tence: 
flooded with irritatingly irrelevant small 


“Three-fourths of the book ts 
talk and rehashings of social theory that 
may have sounded dangerous in 1920 
but today are merely trite,’ and inter- 
prets that to mean that I find the strug- 
that is, the 
trite. 


gle for individual freedom 
“social theory” of the sentence- 
To me the struggle for individual free- 
dom is one of the most vital subjects 
in the world, but God knows I find a 
lot of the rehashings of it trite. I don’t 
Mrs. isn’t a 
faithful representation of the feelings of 


say that Parson's story 

the Illinois burghers at that time; I say 

that today it doesn’t sound exciting. 
LOUIS B. SALOMON 


New York, November 10 


Victory Without Fanfares 


Dear Sirs: Yesterday I went to a cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic at the 
National House of the Czechs in New 
York. It was a very sad celebration. No 
one of us thought three months ago 
that it would be celebrated this way. 

I think there were reasons 
for our tragedy. The first was the posi- 
tion of our country just at the cross- 
in the way of a big, 


several 


road. ‘4 


standing 
ambitious nation. The second was that 
we were too small to defend the danger- 
ous spot we occupied without some help 
from outside. The third reason, perhaps 
the most fatal for us, was that we so 
stubbornly believed that the “truth will 
prevail.”” No wonder we have been so 
often deceived. Mr. Hearst in one of 
his papers wrote recently: ‘The Czechs 
had lived for twenty years in a fool's 
paradise.”” I should say not twenty years 
but through the whole of our history— 
always believing, always struggling for 
the truth. 
only fools? Was not the whole world a 
fool to think a nation of seventy mil- 


But were we this time the 


lions was dead for ever? 

We have been told that ours was the 
moral victory. But when was the world 
impressed by a moral victory? What 
means for us a moral victory at which 
we cry our eyes out—a victory without 
fanfares? 

JIRINA MRACKOVA 


New York, October 28 


The NA lO) 
Life of Tom L. Johnson 


Dear Sirs: 1 am writing a biog: 
Tom L. Johnson, member of ( 
from 1891 to 1895, mayor of ( 
from 1901 to 1909, and sup; 
Henry George and the Single Tax 
trine. Should any of your 
possess any material relating 
Johnson I would appreciate th 
municating with me, at 1165 
Street, New York. All material 
me will receive proper acknowled ome 
and will be returned promptly 

HARRY P. K 
New York, October 30 
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